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THE “IDEAL” BICYCLE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GORMULLY - Jar rERyY, 


222 & Q24N. ne Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Exclusively li sed by the P N x Co. Ini 
- ny aie Bak mened The best and neatest Bicycle made in the United 
§ nigh-g ) ‘ States for the price. 





PRICE LIST. 
: in, Standard finish, et tee MANUFACTURER OF 
» * sas os ee " Five different kinds of Alarm-Bells, Color- 
u oe = ¥ * $4.00 " * Staff and Clamp, Long-Distance 
“ ‘ “ ae pad Saddle, Patent adjusta- 
B: il Bearings to frontw he el, . 10.00extra,. = | ble Step, etc. 


The IDEAL BICYCLE is nicely finished, being half nickled, with gold striped wheels, fork and backbone, and every Bicycle 
is furnished with a tool-bag, oil-can, and nickel- plated wrench. Ask your dealer for it. 








Entered at the Boston Post-office as Second-class Matter. Copyright, 1883, by THE WuEELMAN Co. 




















THE EXPERT COLUM 








BIA BICYCLE 


The Expert is a medium-weight bicycle, in 
which strength has not been sacrificed for light- 
ness, nor durability for cheapness. It was 
designed to stand hard and long usage on any 
road by any weight and strength of rider; and 
though -we have ightened it somewhat for this 
season, we have done so in mostly unnoticeable 
but costly ways, and so as not to impair its 
stanchness. 

The forgings and ali other parts are shaped in 
dies, a method of construction which secures not 
only even and elegant finish and form, but 
homogeneity of metal, and greater strength and 
reliability. 

An improvement especial] 
invented for this machine is 
the hemispherical or Ball- 
steering Centre. A- cubical 
hardened-steel step below, and 
a hardened-steel adjusting-bolt 
above, afford concave hemi- 
spherical bearings for the con- 
vex hemispherical-ended spin- 
dle (also case-hardened for 
bearings); and this arrange- 
ment is superior to conical 
centres in several respects. 

The handles 
are vulcanite, 
of large diame- 
ter, hard finish, J 
very elastic,and @ay : 
with no nut at ‘ 
the end. Section of Expert 

aia er Spindle and 
(or backbone) Steering- i 
is of best weld- oe 
less steel 14-inch tubing, and of 
circular section, to which we 
adhere because it is more correct 
~ for strains, takes less space for 
* the stren between saddle and 
: wheel, and appears more graceful. 
* The spring is a rolled-steel 
plate, formed by patented pro- 
cess, with a new and improved 
curvature. It is bolted to the 
neck at the fore end, and slides 
in a new and improved adjustable 
clip at the rear end. 
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The rake of the Expert, that is, the inclination of the centre line of the forks, backward 
from a perpendicular through the axle of the fore wheel, measuring at the bottom of the head, 
is two inches for a 54-inch wheel, and the same angle on other sizes. This rake insures stren, 
of the machine, steadiness in riding, easier trundling, and a proper degree of safety in passing 


over obstacles. 


Another strong point’ with the Expert is found in the bearings. 
Every bearing part is accurately formed and fitted by machinery, hardened 
with particular care, and polished, so that a new machine may run as 
freely as if it had been used a week. Even plain and cone bearings, made === 
with such carefulness and accuracy, are easier running than so-called \ 


“anti-friction ” ones without them. 
The Columbia Bicycle Ball-Pedal has the same 
general construction as the Columbia parallel pedal, n 


neat and compact Ad} ‘stable Clip. 
ow so well known. 


It has also some advantages over other ball-pedals, arising from its peculiarly modified construction as 


well as from the carefulness with which it is made. The end-plates, for instance, are of rolled steel 
instead of castings, which sometimes break; and the boxes for the 


balls are of forged steel, case-hardened like the co: 


nes, so that the 


path of the balls is entirely on all sides of polished hardened steel 


surfaces, unbroken in the line of their movement; 


and, again, the 


pedal-pin is one-sixteenth inch larger in diameter, tapered toward the 
outer end for lightness, and stronger to resist bending or breaking. 





Section of Front- 
Wheel Shaft, showing 
Columbia . 
Ball-Bearings. Bicycles and Tricycles. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, fully describing the Columbia 


Section of Rear-Wheel Shaft, 
showing 
Columbia Ball-Bearings. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO,., 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH HOUSE, 12 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Columbia Tricpeles. 


[BALL-BEARINGS ALL ’ROUND.] 








Finest Materials, 
Hxilful Workmanship, 
Beautifully Finished, 











Every Part Interchangeable. 
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Price of Columbia Tricycle $160—with Power-Gear, $180. 


The Columbia Power-Gear will be applied to any Columbia 
Tricycle, at our Factory, at Hartford, Conn., for $25. 
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THE COLUMBIA HOME TRAINER, 


The Trainer is a useful machine for giving exercise to the 








legs when the rider cannot get the opportunity to use his 
bicycle, and is designed especially for racing men. It is 
used quite extensively in gymnasiums and bicycle club-rooms. 
The frame is of V-shaped wrought iron, and can be screwed 
to the floor if necessary. The fly-wheel is of cast iron, fitted 
with bicycle cranks and parallel pedals. The saddle and 
handle-bar can be adjusted to suit riders of different dimen- 
sions, and by means of a strap-brake about the fly wheel, 
winding up on the handle-bar, the speed may be regulated. 


The machine is neatly painted and striped. Price, $40.00. 


Tue Pope Mreé Co, 


Principal Office and Salesrooms: 597 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch House: 12 WARREN ST., NEW. YORK, N. Y. 
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CHOICE OUTING BOOKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, - - 15 Tremont St., Boston. 


Any book named in the list below may be had at the office of the Wheelman Company, 
or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
WHEEL SONGS. 

By S. Conant Foster. A sumptuous quarto volume of poems relating to the Bicycle, printed on heavy plate paper, 
richly illustrated, and elegantly bound. Price, $1.75. ‘‘ Wheel Songs”? and OuTING AND THE WHEELMAN for 
one year will be sent for $3.35. 

WHEELS AND WHIMS. 


A bg Novel by two young ladies. Price, $1.50. With one year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, 
3-20. ° 


BOATING TRIPS ON NEW ENGLAND RIVERS. 


By Henry Parker Fetiows. Thirty illustrations and five route-maps, $1.25. ‘ Worthy of a place in every 
canoeist’s library.” — Forest and Stream, 


A BICYCLE TOUR IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


By ALFRED D. CHANDLER. With 4 maps and 7 illustrations. Price, $2.00, With one year’s subscription tc 
OuTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.60. 


A TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TRICYCLE. 
By F. WARNER JoNES. Price, 40 cents. 
THE WITCHERY OF ARCHERY. 


By Maurice Tuompson. The brightest and best book on archery now in the market. Price, $1.50. With one 
year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.20. ; 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE. 


A tip fam Moosehead Lake to New Brunswick in a birch-bark canoe. By Lucius L. Hussarp. Illustrated by 
ILL L. TayLor. Price, $3.00. With one year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $4.50. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 
By Mrs. Jane G. AusTIN. Price, $1.50. With one year’s subscription to OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.20. 
AMERICAN GUIDE BOOKS. 


New England, Price, $1.50. The White Mountains, Price, $1.50. The Maritime Provinces, Price, $1.50. 400 to 

eg pages each. ‘These books contain everything which the traveller wants to know, in precisely the shape 

wants to have it.”— Boston Fournal. Either of the above volumes, with one year’s subscription to OUTING 
AND THE WHEELMAN, $3.20. 


THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN. 


By E11zaBeTtH Karr. An admirable and thoroughly practical book. Price, $2.00. With one year’s subscription 
to OUTING, $3.50. 


THE SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Revised and with five new maps. Price, $1.50. With one year’s subscription to OUTING, $3.20. 
PRACTICAL BOAT SAILING. 
By Doucias Frazer. Price, $1.00. 
A MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING. 
By Dixon Kemp. Illustrated. Price, $10.00. With one year’s subscription to OUTING, $11.00. 
FISHING WITH THE FLY. 
Beautifully illustrated with colored plates. By C. F. Orvis and A. NELSON CHENEY. Price, $2.50. 
FLY-FISHING IN MAINE LAKES. 
By CHarLes W. Stevens. Price, $1.50. 
OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN. 
Vol. III. Price, $1.50. 
THE WHEELMAN. 
Vols. I. and II. Price, $1.50 each. 
OUTING. 
Vols. I. and II. Price, $1.50 each. 
THE WHEELMAN ART SUPPLEMENT. 
Price, 50 cents. 
WHAT AND ‘WHY. 
By Cuarvzes E. Pratt. Price, 10 cents. 
ANY OTHER BOOK wanted by our subscribers will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the publisher’s price. 


The Wheelman Company, Boston, Mass. 





THe PERFECTION HEATER, 


(Pat. applied for.) 


For Cementing AWS k ater necessary to a 
Rubber Tires. An emcees Wheelman as a 


article as . wrench. 


Lamp, with full directions for cementing a rubber tire, sent, postpaid, to any 
part of the U. S. or Canada, on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR DEALER, OR SEND TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


G. R. BIDWELL & CO. 


DEALERS IN BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, ETC. 
4 East 60th Street, New York. 





FoR THE BEST BICYTCLIEsS, 
Form TEE CHEALTESST BSICVToLes, 
FoR SECOWD-AWD BICYCLES, 
on FoR TRICYTCLES, Send to 
=x. BB. BART, 
No. 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
cliing Agent in Philadelphia for The Pope M’f’g Co., Stoddard & Lovering, The Cun- 
ningham Co., Gormully & Jeffrey, and Western Toy Co. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST OF SUNDRIES, ETO. 





BROWN QUADRICYCLE. 


HANGEABLE speed; adjustable seat, handles and 
pedals; double driver; dust-proof bearings; de- 
tachable wheels for storing; differential gear; 

lever and lock steerer; adjustable wheel bearings; 
simplicity, durability, and strength. 


BROWN QUADRICYCLE (0., 


‘ LIMITED, 
521 Washington Street, Boston, 
> Nearly opp. R. H. White & Co. 
Brance Orrice, No. 1111 Girago Srreer, 


ts 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a a Price, with single speed, . . $150.00 
: ” “ changeable speed, 170.00 


Licensed by the Pope Manufacturing Co, 








PLEASURE 


For Illustrated Catalogue, address, 


J. H. RUSHTON, 
CANTON, N. Y. 


“WINTER RESORTS. 
THE QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S 


Lines of Steamers to the Bermuda Islands and West 
Indies offer to Tourists and Invalids a choice of marvel- 
lously attractive places in which to pass away the dreary 
months. Instead of our cold, bleak weather, they will 
enjoy the sunny skies and balmy breezes of the tropics 
where there is perpetual summer and cold is unknown. 

The Bermuda Islands, 7oo miles S. E. from New York, 
have a wonderfully equable temperature of about 7o degrees 
from November to July. The scenery is varied with cul- 
tivated and wooded hills and deep inlets of the ocean. The 
society is not excelled in any British Colony. 

The West India Islands touched at by these Steamers, 
namely, St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Trinidad, offer a greater variety of 
scenery, races, manners and customs of people than ‘can 
be found elsewhere in the same distance. Trinidad is 
situated near the mouth of the Orinoco River, Venezuela, 
on the Spanish Main. 

Steamers leave New York, Pier 47, North River, fort- 
nightly for Bermuda, and weekly in Te, May and June, 
and every 17 days for West Indies. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 


51 BROADWAY, New YORK, 
will furnish descriptive pamphlets and all information. Tickets can also be 
obtained at the offices of LEVE & ALDEN.New York, Boston and Mon- 
treal, and at all the principal ticket offices ia the United States and Canada. 





CIGARETTES. 


Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. 
If you do not use them, a trial will con- 
vince you that they have no equal. 
hundred millions sold in 1883. 


13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


Two 


WM. S. KIMBALL »® CO. 


>THE PERFECT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN.< 
a ema 


ois |THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 


00 Sold an dealers. 


; Send for circular. 
ay mail. | C.L. DO end for circular 


NES & CO., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOAT BUILDERS’ 


HARDWARE.’ 


GALVANIZED IRON 


Nails, Spikes, Rods, Rowlocks, Anchors, 
Chains, Hooks, Thimbles, etc. 


Blocks and Cordage, Lay Tackle Blocks and 
Cordage, Ship Chandlery, Etc. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


L. W. FERDINAND, 


267 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WM. C. SCRIBNER, 


Dealer in ENGLisH and AMERICAN 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 
1108 E STREET, N. W.. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RIDING SCHOOL ATTACHED. VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


(European Plan,) 
BOSTON. 


Special attention given to Club and Private 
Dinner Parties. 





EOWARD O. PUNCHARD. 





United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
a: f. 


« ‘ 


Insures against Accidents at Half 


the Rates of Stock Companies. 


$90,000,000 of Insurance in force. 
Not One Dollar of Indebtedness. 
3,000 Claims Paid. Not One Unpaid. 
Membership Fee, $5; Annual Cost, about $12 for $5,000 
Accident Insurance, with $26 Weekly Indemnity. 
$10,000 Insurance, with $50 Weekly Indemnity, at cor- 
responding rates. 
How To Become A MEMBER.— Write for circular and Ap- 
SS Blank, and when received, fill out your application, 
nclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on 
receipt of which a policy will be promptly mailed to you. 


CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
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Speedy Racers. 


ht Roadsters 


Ig 


Staunch Roadsters Elegent L 


“The.SANSPAREIL Roadster I bought this Spring has given complete satisfaction. Over rough 
roads, I have been astonished and delighted at the comfort I rene in the saddle. 
W. W. Davis, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Gro. M. HENDEE, Amateur Champion of America, says: ‘The ‘55 SANSPAREIL RACER’ 
you built for me is the most elegant machine I ever saw or rode. It is simply a marvelous 
‘spurter,’ and pleases me immensely.” 

Hendee also rides a Sanspareil Roadster. 


| 
: 


ST.CLARK & CO.l. 
-< iMPORTERsS 
04 HANOVER 5S 
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specifications and illustrations of these Bicycles and English sundries, 


send stamp for 50-page Catalogue. 


, 


For further testimonials 


have recently been appointed Sole 


r 


fo 


HE COVENTRY MACHINISYS CO. uonven, 
The Largest and Oldest BICYCLE MAKERS in the world 


“CLUB 


o announce that the 
Jnited States Agents 


Messrs. S. T. CLARK & CO. beg t 


manufacturers of the Celebrated 


J 


BWIEC? CLIES & 
WVRIECY CLES, 


33 


, which have been specially 


And will shortly have in stock a large number of these machines. 


built to their order. 


Good Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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THE WHEELMAN’S VISION. 


Wuat think’st thou, steed of mine, of steel, 
Nor curbed by rein, nor urged by stripes, 
Shall voices of the night .reveal 
The history of thy prototypes? 
Must thy all-silent evidence 
Of deftly made, progressive gain 
Be given ’gainst sounds that vex the sense, 
As Jehu whirls along the plain? 


Thou canst not with thy slender rim 

That glitters in the glow of stars, 
Resemble one ordained for him 

Whom Mercury bound with brazen bars ; 
Who in his spleen devised a lie, 

Abused his love, deceived her sire, — 
And base Ixion rides for aye, 

By Jove’s command, the wheel of fire. 


Nor art thou of that bulky frame 
That rolled before the Roman seer, 
Whose triple chargers in the game 
Were driven by far famed charioteer. 
Not thine the form of globes that turned 
On golden shaft in realms afar, 
As Phaeton with ardor burned 
To guide the course of Phoebus’ car. 


Far less art thou like myth that grew 
In Aristotle’s fertile brain, 
A problem and solution too 
Of what thy simplest feats explain. 
More art thou as Dame Fortune’s disk 
That holds her prizes and awards, 
Since whoso takes the offered risk 
May sit among her favored lords. 


Thus, in my vision as I flew, * 
The voices spoke of things of old; 
Traditions, that I partly knew; 
Legends, that to my wheel I told. 
And as I rode, so still, so fast, 
I read the dream of life aright, — 
The charming record of the past: 
The loving converse of the night. 





I DETERMINED to go after the British on 
a tricycle ; but, perhaps, I did not carry out 
my intention as promptly as I should have 
done. I am deliberative by inheritance. It 
is several years since, in company with the 
distinguished member of my family and 
our daughters, I celebrated the 240th anni- 
versary of the landing of my ancestors at 
Boston ; for they were among the few who 
did not *‘come over on the Mayflower.” 
They did not take passage on the cele- 
brated vessel because of their deliberation, 
I suppose. The Mayflower sailed for 


Plymouth so early in the history of such 
excursions that my ancestors, apparently, 
doubted there being any adequate hotel ac- 


commodations at that point. This is the 
reason why they waited a few years, and 
took a ship for Boston, where, undoubt- 
edly, they went directly to the Revere, and 
it was at that inn that their descendants 
dined in their honor, after deliberating 
about it for two hundred and forty years. 

There were, however, several other 
reasons why I did not start after the British 
promptly, in 1775. In the first place, tri- 
cycles had not been invented at that date ; 
secondly, I had not learned to ride them ; 
and, thirdly, I was not in Cambridge at 
the time. It was necessary that I should 
go to Cambridge ; and this I did as soon as 
practicable, reaching there in the year 
1870. After becoming well settled, and 
somewhat familiar with the region, by the 
year 1883, I bethought me of the advan- 
tages afforded by the tricycle in going after 
the British, or in getting over the ground 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

Experience had taught me that the 
ground had a way of stretching out from 
Cambridge inevery direction that I had 
wished to travel, and that there were several 
modes of getting over it, each of which was, 
however, defective in some point. There 


was the steam railway, an invention of a 
period anterior to the date of my coming to 
Cambridge, though long posterior to the ar- 
rival of my honored ancestors at Boston, — 
but it did not pass my house, nor would its 
trains stop where I wished. That was evi- 
dently not a desirable mode of going after 
the minions of an effete monarchy. Next, 
there was the street railway; but that did 
not carry passengers to the distance that I 
knew was necessary for any effectual pur- 
suit of the British. One can still travel 
on the back of a horse too, as was possible 
in the days of our forefathers; but horses 
have to be housed (or rather stabled) and 
fed, and being a man of letters, and not a 
man of coins, I was fain to give up all 
consideration of that means of conveyance. 
If wishes were horses even literary men 
might ride; but since they are not, horse- 
back-riding is for others than them, — un- 
less, indeed, they can borrow of confiding 
friends. 

I looked upon the bicycle with distrust, 
though its elegant motion, under direction 
of a master, fascinates me. I am not a 
master, and fear that I never could acquire 
the upper hand of such an airy steed. It 
is not that I flatter myself that, being a lit- 
erary man, I carry too much weight at the 
top. Far from it. I am deliberative, and 
my weight of character is in my under- 
standing. Reasonable or unreasonable, I 
am afraid of the airy bicycle. There must 
be a good basis to the machine that carries 
me. 

Information came to me that there was 
in Cambridge a man, Albert S. Parsons 
by name, who owned and rode a new 
steed that promised to fulfil all my re- 
quirements, — the tricycle: I sought his 
acquaintance, and one favorable afternoon 
he offered to take me to ride with him. It 
was in the autumn. There was a breeze. 





AFTER THE BRITISH ON A TRICYCLE. 


We mounted side by side on a sociable, 
and slowly propelled ourselves through 
the streets; but the British easily kept out 
of our sight,—at least, we did not see 
them or hear of them. We retraced our 
steps, (is that the word?) and I went to my 
home a stiffer and a wearier man. Tricy- 
cling seemed to me, that night, like hard 
work, and I felt certain that I should never 
catch the British or anything else— 
unless, possibly, rheumatism —in_ that 
way. 

It happened, soon after, that one of the 
learned professors of Harvard University 
came from Europe with another form of 
the machine. He had searched the British 
markets for the best, and had brought it 
with him. I asked him the privilege of 
trying his machine, and the favor was im- 
mediately granted. I made my prelimi- 
nary essay in the professor’s presence, on 
the smooth floor of a stable, and the first 
thing I did was to fly off at a tangent, to 
be caught in the learned man’s arms, and 
saved from a humiliating fall. Could the 
tricycle, then, give its rider a fall? Cer- 
tainly it could. However, I was not to 
be daunted. There were the British to be 
gone after, and there was no way for me 
to go but on the new machine. Go I 
certainly should, and on a tricycle. I did 
not give up, but took the professor’s 
English machine, and tried it day after 
day. I found it pretty light, and after a 
little practise, felt assured that it would 
not throw me. There seemed to be some 
light dawning, and I kept up my courage, 
though I did not yet feel prepared to buy 
the professor’s kind of machine. 

A brother obtained an American style, 
and we tried it on alternate days. It did 
not even attempt to throw us, and in many 
ways, but not in all, appeared to be the 
thing we sought. Still, we did not buy. 
Then, we were attracted by a wonderful 
bicycle, with two big wheels on one axle, 
an instrument which, if one could possibly 
ride, would be the perfection of motion for 
those who will not perch themselves at the 
top of a single wheel, and take the direful 
risk of headers and other abominations. 
We balanced on this, and we tipped out. 
We revolved the pedals, and we pitched 
out. We sat still, and still we pitched out. 
Though ever on the gaz véve, and always 
uncertain of our seat, we at last seemed 
to have conquered the beauty, which we 
came to love; but just as we had reached 
the point of spinning ahead a few feet, and 
fondly thought that we could keep up the 
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pleasant motion by the mile, lo, out we 
pitched! Plainly, this style was for others 
to conquer, and sadly we resigned our 
fond anticipations. 

I concluded, next, that the tricycle of 
the future must have direct action; and I 
sent abroad for descriptions of those that 
do away with the chain and other means 
of transmitting the motion of the pedals. 
True, these had the direct action, but 
equally truly they each had defects that 
the future must overcome. I have not yet 
given up my faith in direct action, but as 
yet it is not for me, and I must seek some 
other style of machine to go after the 
British with. 

In the moonlight, and with their head- 
lights streaming before them in brilliant but 
vain emulation, there came to my door one 
evening Mr. Parsons and a friend, who 
showed me other machines. At their invi- 
tation I sat on the admirable machine the 
friend rode, with every bearing rolling on 
balls. I moved it over the street. I saw its 
master turn it around on its own base while 
at rest. I was charmed, and, perversely, 
as man will sometimes act, I went. to my 
friend, who is agent for another style, and 
bought one of his machines. It shines in 
my eyes brighter than enamel or nickel- 
plate can make any other shine, not because 
I think it better than they all, but because 
it is ménze, and it was sold to me by my 
friend and neighbor. 

Once in possession of my machine, I 
exercised day after day, trusting that the 
time would speedily come when I could 
go after the invaders. It did not hasten. I 
was often humiliated. I would start up a 
slight incline, and while I was puffing and 
perspiring, Captain Cutler, the postman, 
on his rapid bicycle would fly by me so 
swiftly that I could scarcely feel sure that 
he was coming until he was gone and at 
the summit. The street boys would cry 
out, ‘*I can beat you, mister!” — ‘+ Will 
you race?” —‘** That’s anold style!” The 
urchins would run by my side in shoals if 
I chanced to pass a school at the close of 
a session. Of course, my dignity would 
not permit me to pay any attention to such 
remarks, but I would often ‘* slow up,” 
and make the urchins think that my ordi- 
nary rate of speed was not great. They 
would then begin to walk by my side, 
generally conversing with one another 
about my machine or their own little 
velocipedes, or about others that had come 
within the range of their limited expe- 
rience. When I had got them well indoc- 
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trinated with the belief that I was not able 
to go very rapidly, I would suddenly make 
adash, and leave them panting by the road- 
side. I was careful to choose a smooth 
place or a slightly declining grade for such 
exhibitions, however, so as to be certain 
of victory. 

On my first excursions I would run out 
a mile or so and come home panting. 
Then I cautiously ventured farther, and 
found that strength, but more than that, 
wisdom, in the application of force, came 
insensibly with exercise. Soon I learned 
that misapplied power was a great loss, 
and that speed, ease, and pleasure depended 
upon the good judgment which seemed to 
be growing upon me. At first I thought 
it incumbent upon me to try to mount 
every hill without getting down from my 
seat; but at a later period I made up my 
mind that discretion was better than pride. 
and I made no effort for the mere effort’s 
sake. 

It was owing to my habits of deliber- 
ation, probably, that I did not start after 
the British in April, but waited until the 
Fourth of July. I made my plans with the 
solemnity proper for so important an occa- 
sion. No partner was to share the pleas- 
ures and the perspirations of the day I 
intended to celebrate, and when night came 
I retired to my confortable couch to dream 
of the pleasures in store for me. My vis- 
ions quite ran away with me. They mixed 
up the past and the present in inextricable 
confusion. My belated ancestors came 
back to ask me questions about the 
machine that they had seen me careering 
through the suburbs upon. They always 
vanished before I could explain myself, 
and I was happy to have them out of the 
way when I reflected that they were Brit- 
ish themselves, and might have objections 
to the little scheme upon which I was re- 
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flecting. At another 


Charlestown, 


moment I was in 


“*On the eighteenth of April in seventy-five,” 


and there stood Paul Revere! He did 
not ** pat his horse’s side,” as Mr. Long- 
fellow had taught me to believe, but he 
was stroking an unmistakable bicycle! 
‘¢ Impatient to mount and ride” he cer- 
tainly was, and surely he impetuously 
stamped the earth. Even as I looked he 
sprang to the saddle; the handles he 
turned; slowly he started off into the 
darkness that his bright head-light made 
visible, and then having seen two lights in 
the distant steeple, he silently dashed 
away : — 


“ A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark; 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and 
the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night!” 


He flew before me as he passed over the 
bridge into Medford town, —a bridge that 1 
had often crossed myself in my excursions, 
and was out of sight in the 


“Damp of the river fog, 
That rises after the sun goes down.” 


Anon a whole regiment of red-coats fly 
before me on gay bicycles. They are met 
by independent riders on a variety of ma- 
chines. There is a collision, and the air 
is filled with broken pieces of springs, and 
spokes and flying tires. Quiet follows, 
and Hancock and Adams appear demurely 
riding away from Lexington on a tandem 
tricycle, while their patriotic fellows wave 
them a sad farewell, and wonder what will 
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AT THIS SPor 
ONMAPRIL 9TH 1775 - 
‘THE OLD MEN OF MENOTOMY 
UJ CAPTURED A Convoy oF _ 
N8 BRUSH ScLO:cRS Wins SuPer 
ON ITS WAY To JOIN 





S ge 
(© be the next scene 


~~ in the opening tragedy. 
"i Plunged into the fray 
¢ myself, I spin along on an 
unwonted bicycle, until, as in a 
twinkle, Iam upset and find my helpless 
body flying through space. The whiz and 
whir of the vision has awaked me, and I 
am in my own room. Again I arrange 
myself for rest, and do not awake until the 
morn of the Fourth is announced by the 
ubiquitous small boy and his cracker. 

It was eleven at night when Paul Re- 
vere, having discovered that the enemy 
was to leave Boston on the following 
morning, threw himself into his historic 
saddle on the Charlestown shore, and 
spurred his steed onward towards Lex- 
ington. Going by the shortest route he 
reached that town by midnight. No such 
early start for me. It was nearly ten 
o’clock on the bright morning of our 
country’s natal day when I drove my wiry 
steed from its cool stable, and entered upon 
my course up the Menotomy road, better 
known as North avenue. I ‘spurted” 
by the old Holmes House, where the 
Committee on Safety met in the olden 
time, and where a few years ago (I can- 
not think it many) our Poet of the Break- 
fast Table was born. Alas that the site 
knows the old house no more! 

My thoughts ran before, and kept be- 
hind me at once. Before, they showed me 
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the donghty rider, stopping in the night 
at Lexington at the low door of the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke’s house, and asking permission 
to see those two patriots, John Hancock 
and Joseph Warren, who had there sought 
an asylum. I heard some one careful for 
their safety say, ‘‘ The gentlemen are in 
bed. They are fatigued, and I cannot 
disturb them.” This was followed by a 
movement within, and the voice of Han- 
cock, who had recognized the caller, asked 
for his admission. I listened to a confer- 
ence in which Revere gave his information 
regarding the approach of the British by 
the route that he had himself travelled. 
Cautiously and calmly arrangements were 
perfected for the conflict that was to come 
off on the morrow, and in an hour or two 
Revere was again on his steed and dashing 
forth through the dark night air towards 
Concord. A companion, Rufus Dawes 
by name, was with him. Together they 
seemed to forge on, until a third form 
overtook them. 

My thoughts then carried me toa certain 
Lexington sitting-room, and at a late hour 
of that memorable night I saw a man and 
a maid sitting before the expiring brands 
of a chimney fire. It was Dr. William 
Prescott. Love held him by the side of his 
sweetheart thus late, but patriotism was 
about to snatch him away. He was one 
of those to whom the message of Paul 
Revere came, and he bade his loved one 
farewell as he took his horse and rushed 
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onward to share in the dangers and honors 
of the night. 

Meantime there were active doings at 
Lexington, for by two o’clock John Parker 
had called out his company of minute-men 
to be ready for the fray. British officers 
were posted along the roads too, and the 
party riding to Concord was intercepted. 
It was three o’clock when Revere was thus 
taken and carried as prisoner back towards 
Lexington. When they heard that the 
country had been aroused his captors 
left him and hurried away towards Boston 
for dear life. 

Behind me, as my thoughts run in the 
other direction, I hear the rumbling of the 
British. They are coming up Kirkland 
street, in Cambridge. I hear them say to 
each other that the country had _ been 
aroused, and that they must have rein- 
forcements. They send to General Gage 
for more men, and as they march forward 
they hear the bells of the churches ringing, 
to warn the people of coming danger. 
The men who go back to Gage carry ex- 
aggerated accounts of the difficulties that 
are to be encountered. Onward the red- 
coats march to certain success, as they 
think. The sun of the rgth of April sends 
out its earliest streamers as the enemy 
approach the scene of their first repulse. 
At half-past four o’clock Captain Parker 
fires his alarm-gun, the company is formed 
on Lexington green, facing towards Bos- 
ton. The command is heard from the 
other side, ** Disperse, ye rebels!” A shot 
comes among the patriots from that direc- 
tion, and the firing becomes general. 

A few moments pass, and the redcoats 
are on their way to Concord, and the 
Americans are picking up their dead and 
wounded. While the memories of these 
things pass through my mind I slowly 
pedal along the wide and elegant street. 
[ pass a wagon loaded with agricultural 
produce, and find myself near enough to 
hear the driver say to his companion, in a 
voice that seems to me to convey a feeling 
of disgust at the effeminacy of the tricycle, 
‘** Pat; oi’ll git one o’ thim things for my 
old ’ooman to go around on!” I pity the 
misguided man from the bottom of my 
warm heart, just then encompassed by a 
warmer body, heated by the July sun. I 
think that it would give me pleasure to see 
his ‘told ’ooman ” going around on any sort 
of a tread-wheel. 

I draw my hat down over my eyes, ad- 
just my dark glasses to keep out the 
glare of the sun more effectually, and drop 
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back into the past, as I continue after the 
British. I see Gage hurrying Lord Percy 
off from Boston through Roxbury, and 
Brighton to Cambridge, with reinforce- 
ments. He passes through Harvard 
square, and along the identical Menotomy 
road that I am upon, working my way to- 
wards the same goal. As I pass through 
Arlington, then Menotomy, I notice at the 
road-side a granite slab inscribed, ‘‘ Ox this 
spot, on April 19,1775, the Old Men of 
Menotomy captured a convoy of eightcen 
soldiers with supplies, on its way to join 
the British at Lexington,” and I am re- 
minded that Lord Percy found himself 
bereft of a most important part of his zm- 
pedimenta before he had reached East 
Lexington. 

It is in Arlington that I meet the man 
of letters, who makes his home on Pleasant 
street there, and talk to him about the 
pleasures of the light horse that I am spin- 
ning along upon. Mr. Trowbridge, like 
many another person in his calling, has 
been thinking seriously of the tricycle, and 
is sorely tempted to obtain one for the 
purpose of locomotion and exercise com- 
bined. Occasionally the passing wagons 
grieve me with their dust, but they do not 
abate an iota of my determination, and 
onward I roll. The form of Professor 
Gould, going from Cambridge, looms up 
before me in the distance. I pedal and he 
walks. The result is inevitable, and I am 
soon at his side. We stop for a few mo- 
ments, talk about the rare beauty of the 
way, and discuss the merits of walking and 
tricycling. The most charming talks can- 
not last forever, and I roll on, leaving the 
professor in the distance again. 

Twenty minutes more bring me to the 
delightful greensward that stretches quite 
down. to the roadway from the old house 
that Lord Percy heard of as ‘* Munroe’s 
Tavern.” It is eleven o'clock by my watch. 
It was two in the afternoon by the time- 
piece of His Grace when he reached the 
same point, and was surprised to meet the 
fugitive British army hastening back from 
Concord and Lexington. I drew my steed 
up to the stone-wall to contemplate the 
situation, as I partook of the coffee and 
eggs that had been rattling in bottle and 
box behind the axle of my machine as I 
pedalled along. On a slight elevation at 
my back I saw the field-piece of Lord 
Percy, and before me, a little nearer Lex- 
ington, there was another ready to pour shot 
into any approaching enemy. Fast the 
disheartened regulars rush, peppered from 
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behind every stone-wall and _ sheltering 
hedge, by the relentless bullets of the pa- 
triots. They have pillaged and burned 
houses and murdered men at Lexington, 
and now they are reaping their reward. 
It does not take the commander long to see 
what must be the result of the struggle, 
and at two o’clock he begins his ignomini- 
ous retreat towards Charlestown. 

The present is all about me, but the 
past thrusts itself irresistibly upon my 
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thoughts, even while I am refreshing my 
dusty throat with coffee, or gathering 
strength from sandwiches and eggs. Still 
more does it become difficult to distinguish 
the past and the present, when Professor 
Gould comes up with me, oppressed by 
the heat, but still enthusiastic as to the 
scenery. As he passes me he expresses a 
determination to make his way back to 
Cambridge by rail, if a train can be con- 
veniently found, even though he should be 
carried by it miles out of 
his way, into the heart of the 
great city over the Charles 
river. 

Luncheon over, I press 
onward, but am enticed a 
little out of my route* by 
the hope that I may get a 
view of the region by 
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mounting a little hill at one side. It is 
but a thought and a word. Up the slight 
rise I mount, only to find myself disap- 
pointed. I finish my outward journey at 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Clarke, which I 
first look at from the outside, and then, by 
the courtesy of the inhabitants, enter and 
examine in all its historic interest. I re- 


flect that it was within these walls that the 
two patriots were urged by their friends to 
put themselves beyond the reach of danger, 
and that these walls heard their expressions 
of dissent from a policy that might seem to 
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to rest, but keep onward down the same 
Menotomy road. I cannot lose the past. 
A monument at the roadside tells me, ‘*A¢ 
this place, April 19, 1775, four citizens 
were killed by British soldiers retreating 
Jrom Lexington.” Again, I read on the 
enduring face of a stone erected by the city, 
** Site of the house of John Russell, wheve 
he and eleven others were captured, dis- 
armed, and killed by the retreating 
British, on April 19, 1775.”’ Posterity 
_may not forget that it was the ‘‘ retreating ” 
British who committed these atrocities, but 


IMPATIENT TO MOUNT AND RIDE. 


others like too great care for personal 
safety at a moment of public peril. Posteri- 
ty isnot prejudiced, however, and believes 
that they followed the right course of action 
when they retired to Burlington, and it 
loves to think of Dorothy Quincy as one 
of the companions of her future husband, 
John Hancock, in his retirement. It was 
in the wood, near this house, that Adams 
exclaimed, as he heard the firing on the 
Common, ‘* What a glorious morning for 
America is this!’’ 

The history of the 19th of April is with 
me as I roll homewards, for I do not stop 


time has so fully wiped away all the senti- 
ments of resentful feeling that no one in 
our day looks upon them except as histori- 
cal events which are interesting as a part of 
our national life, and mile-stones in the his- 
tory of civilization. 

As I pedalled down the old Menotomy 
road, that fine Fourth of July, I imagined 
that I could see the hurrying remnant of 
Lord Percy’s gallant army and the surviv- 
ing stragglers of the first contingent that 
confidently marched up towards Lexington, 
under cover of the April darkness, in 1775, 
and I mourned over the sad passions of 
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wrong-headed — cabi- i 
net officers beyond the 
sea who had _pre- 
cipitated a conflict so 
sharp, and destined to be so long; but 
as I looked at the stars and _ stripes 
waving from the pole at the end of 
Cambridge common, I rejoiced at the force 
of character which stirred our forefathers as 
they stood for a principle, and gallantly held 
out to the end against the most powerful 
government of Europe, when as yet they 
were but few in the land, and weak in their 
own estimation as well as in the eyes of 
the rest of the world. 

I hold that the rider of an easy-running 
tricycle has an advantage over his friend 
of the bicycle in this, if in nothing else, 
that he can meditate as he rolls along the 
smooth roads of Eastern Massachusetts. | 
have not seldom been in the company of 
riders on the lighter and more graceful 
machine, and it has always been my belief 
that though it cost me more effort to pro- 
pel my steed, I was not without compen- 
sations, and that really at the end of a 
long ride, I was less tired than the proud 
bicyclist. There is a concentration of at- 
tention necessary in riding the two- 
wheeler that is not needed in my machine. 
I have an opportunity to take in the beau- 
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ties of nature, and to think of what goes 
on about me, which my brother does not 
so completely enjoy. I write as one who 
thinks that he cannot use the bicycle, and, 
of course, is obliged tomake the most of the 
machine that is within the scope of his 
power. I know that with the tricycle | 
can study history as I ride; that I can rest 
myself on my way without stopping; that 
every hill and inclined plane that slopes 
in the right direction relieves me entirely 
of fatigue and of solicitude; and _ that 
health and strength follow in the wake of 
the enjoyment. It is surprising to me, as 
I learn the use of the steed, how completely 
it gives exercise to the different muscles 
and limbs; how at times when I mount 
feeling as though it were impossible to do 
more than take a gentle stroll, I find my 
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ill feelings fleeing away as I go, and my 
mind freeing itself from the burdens that 
oppressed it in the study. 

I will not tell now how another day I 
followed the British to Concord, resting, 
as they, unfortunately for their comfort, 
did not have the opportunity of resting, 
under the waving trees that shadowed 
Hawthorne’s head; how refreshment was 
spread there for a weary tricyclist by the 
present hospitable lady of the ‘* Wayside,” 
nor how I took the straightest road home- 
wards, much to my disgust, as I found that, 
like many other direct roads, it was laid 
out over the tops of all the hills and through 
the sandiest of the valleys. It was a long 
ride for one at my stage of progress, but I 
accomplished it, and still live in vigor, and 
am able to tell the tale. 
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Let no one be beguiled into a belief that 
he can ride the tricycle without exercise, 
and a good deal of it. Exercise is what 

many of us who 

are confined to the 

house by the na- 

ture of our work 

need. We may 

not be able to buy 

or keep a horse, 

or to go long dis- 

tances through the 

country in search 

of health; and, 

besides, the  tri- 

cycle gives to those 

of us who think 

themselves too old 

to use the lighter 

machine a means 

of getting over the 

ground, and of 

exercising all the 

muscles of the 

body, in a pleas- 

ant way. For 

many years it has 

been my _pleas- 

ure to practise 

horseback riding 

as much as possi- 

ble, and I have travelled several 

hundred miles at a time in that 

agreeable manner; so that the 

exercise is probably as little to me as to 

any one; and yet it is my conviction that 

one gets over the ground on a tricycle 

with rather less expenditure of strength 

than on a horse. I am satisfied, at any 

rate, that, in going after the British on a 

tricycle, I did a good thing for myself, and 

I purpose to keep up the enjoyment, albeit 

there are no more Lexingtons to visit and 

no more ‘* Waysides” at which to refresh 
the inner man. 
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In studying the birds most usually met 
with on out-door excursions I have found 
it very interesting to make notes of certain 
striking evidences of a special harmonic 
relation between their movements, colors, 
and attitudes, and the peculiarities of their 
natural surroundings. 

Ornithologists have over and over again 
rung the changes on the ease with which 
the quail, the grouse, and the hare make 
themselves next to invisible to the human 
eye, and to the piercing vision of birds of 
prey as well ; but there are many curious de- 
tails connected with this subject of a natural 
harmony of motion and color, regarding 
birds and their environments, which I have 
never seen in print. Of course, since the 
quail, the hare, and the grouse have been for 
so long the objects of desire of sportsmen, 
pot-hunters, and epicures, as -well as of 
careful study by naturalists, their peculiar- 
ities have all been catalogued, and every 
intelligent person knows that a hare, by 
crouching flat on a dry gray spot of earth, 
so blends with its surroundings as to 
become almost undistinguishable, and that 
a quail, sitting in a handful of dry brown 
leaves, is as effectually hidden as if buried. 
So a grouse among the tangled twigs of a 
bare winter tree is a very difficult object to 
discover. A meadow-lark, in a sunny 
clover-field, melts, so to speak, into the 
general confusion of brown, green, and 
gold, so that it becomes indeed a ‘ sight- 
less song.” The humming-bird makes its 
nest of lichen, and places it in a tuft of the 
same on some wrinkled bough, usually at 
or near a crotch; and the little bird, while 
on the nest, is so in harmony with its sur- 
roundings that none but the keenest eye 
would distinguish her from one of the 
little ruffled knots on the bark beside her. 
The whippoorwill builds no nest. _Its eggs 
are deposited on the ground ata_ place 
where the bird’s colors and those of her 
eggs perfectly harmonize with the general 
tone of their surroundings. I have known 
this bird to roll her eggs from spot to spot 
while incubating, evidently for the purpose 
of keeping them and herself within a 
proper entourage, this being her only 
means of protection from hawks, owls, and 
other enemies. The common dove places 
its shallow, ill-made nest in what appear 
to be the most exposed places, but the 


bluish ash-gray color of the bird’s plumage 
runs so evenly into the tone of its sur- 
roundings that one might look in vain for 
any sign of a living thing in the midst of 
that apparently flat wash: of drab neutral. 

That hawks and owls have powerful and 
far-seeing eyés cannot be doubted; but 
they either lack a fine power of discrimi- 
nation in vision, or this adaptation of the 
colors and markings of birds to their 
surroundings is very effectual, else these 
birds of prey exhibit a wonderful forbear- 
ance toward their natural victims during 
the season of incubation. I am inclined 
to the opinion that hawks are what 
might be called ‘‘ far-sighted,” and that 
their vision at, very short distances is not 
very clear. I once saw a goshawk pursu- 
ing a downy woodpecker, when the latter 
darted through a tuft of foliage and flattened 
itself close upon the body of a thick oak 
bough, where it remained as motionless as 
the bark itself. The hawk alighted on the 
same bough within two feet of its intended 
victim, and remained sitting there for some 
minutes, evidently looking in vain for it, 
with nothing but thin air between mon- 
ster and morsel. The woodpecker was 
stretched longitudinally on the bough, 
its tail and beak close to the bark, its 
black and white speckled feathers looking 
like a continuation of the wrinkles and 
lichen. No doubt those were moments of 
awful suspense for the little fellow ; but its 
ruse succeeded, and the hawk flew away 
to try some other tidbit. If the wood- 
pecker had stopped amongst the green 
leaves, the hawk would have discovered it 
instantly. 

I have noticed that the cardinal gros- 
beak and the blue-jay are more often killed 
by hawks than are the other common birds 
of our woods; and I attribute the fact to 
their brilliant plumage. The blue-jays are 
aware of their danger, and resort to mob- 
law whenever a hawk or owl is discovered. 
I have seen a hundred blue-jays bonded 
together and worrying one little screech- 
owl. The grosbeaks protect themselves as 
best they can by keeping well within 
thickets and thorny close-topped trees. 

Along our rivers and brooks live a great 
many aquatic and semi-aquatic birds, 
whose traits and peculiar characteristics 
seem not to have been very closely noted 
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by our naturalists. I have mentioned the 
motions and attitudes of birds as partaking 
of the general tone of their surroundings. 
This is particularly observable in the 
herons, sand-pipers, plovers, bitterns, and 
many shore birds. The motionless, 
dreamy appearance of the heron as it stands 
in the edge of a still gray pool of water is 
in perfect keeping with all the features and 
accessories of a tarn. So the wavering, 
tilting motion of the little sand-pipers 
accords harmoniously with the rippling 
surface of running water. So accentuated 
is this light see-saw movement of one of 
the lesser sand-pipers, that the bird is 
called teeter-snipe by the country folk. 
The kill-deer plover, common in our damp 
meadows and fallow lands, has a way of 
running in the low grass and _ stubble 
that renders it very hard to follow with 
the eye, and, when it stops, its outlines 
are so shadowy and so intimately blent 
with the gray-brown background that one 
has to look sharply to discover it. The 
little green heron of our brooks and rivu- 
lets has a habit of sitting on old heaps of 
drift-wood, where he looks for all the 
world like an upright stick or piece of 
bark. When standing in the water his 
colors shade off into the greenish wash of 
the stream, and you rarely see him, no 
matter how near him you may be, before 
he springs into the air, and is away. I 
once shot a fine specimen as it flew past 
me, and it fell among some stones at a 
brook’s edge. Something attracted my 
eyes from the spot where it fell, and when 
I turned again to look for my bird I could 
not see it. I walked round and round. 
I knew it had fallen quite dead; but what 
had become of it? In fact it lay there in 
plain view under my eyes; but its colors 
were so uniform with those of the smooth, 
water-washed stones, amongst which it 
had fallen, that I was full five minutes 
discovering it. Every sportsman has 
experienced similar difficulty in looking 
for snipe and woodcock after bringing 
them down. The kingfisher’s colors are, 
no doubt, of great advantage to him in 
taking his prey from the water. If he 
were red, instead of being dashed over 
with all the blue and purple and silver- 
gray, and liquid shadows of the brook 
itself, he would not catch many fish. How 
hard it must be for the minnows, as they 
disport in the dancing current, to see, 
through the trembling medium, the sky- 
blue and silvery markings of the bird sit- 
ting on a swaying branch between them 
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and the sky! And how easy it would be 
for the kingfisher to get all the food he 
might desire if those little fish were less of 
the color of the water in which they 
swim. If quails were scarlet, instead of 
mottled brown, how soon the hawks 
would exterminate them! 

But there is another side to this subject 
of which the poet and artist must take care- 
ful note. Nature’s tone is rarely loud, 
rarely over-accentuated. The blue-jay in 
the orchard, the cat-bird in the hedgerow, 
the kingfisher by the brook, each is a 
key toa harmony. Nature, on the whole, 
suggests understatement and a reserve of 
color. Her contrasts are not of the Rem- 
brandt type ; her expressions do not abound 
in adjectives. Gay, flaunting flowers and 
gorgeous birds are rare save in greenhouses 
and cages. The suppressed power felt in 
the solemn stillness of great woods is 
suggestive of that force which some men 
of few words bear about with them. 

I saw a simple picture of Nature’s paint- 
ing once, which has returned to my mem- 
ory again and again, and if it could be put 
on a canvas or fastened in a poem it would 
forever remain a masterpiece of art. And 
yet it was nothing but a green heron stand- 
ing in the swift shallow current of a brook 
with the diamond-bright wavelets break- 
ing around its slender legs and a tuft of 
water-grass trembling beside it. I was 
lying, idly enough, at full length on the 
brook’s bank, so that beyond the bird, as I 
gazed, opened a fairy-like landscape, over 
which a gentle breeze was blowing with 
an effect wholly indescribable, shaking tall 
flags and tossing the dragon-flies about in 
the sunshine. The whole effect was cool- 
ing and tranquillizing, with a subtle hint in 
it of a land somewhere just out of reach 
where one might dream the lotos dream 
forever. Now, a good artist might have 
easily painted the little scene, so far as 
painting usually goes; but it would have 
required such genius as is yet to be born 
to imprison in the sketch the hint of what 
seemed to lie just beyond the dreamy hori- 
zon. None but the most masterful genius 
would have been able to keep up to the 
sweet, quiet key of the coloring, and yet be 
satisfied with the tender, wavering outlines 
and the soft, transparent shadows. The 
liquid tones of sound and color in the 
brook came so harmoniously to my senses, 
along with the motion of swaying flags 
and bubble-beaded waves, that the graceful 
bird, seen through half-closed eyes, ap- 
peared to be a half-fanciful embodiment of 
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the spirit of calm delight, knee-deep in 
some tide of enchantment or romance. 
(Looking back over this last sentence I 
recognize its weakness, but must wilfully 
let it go, for it comes very near expressing 
one phase of the view.) Nature is rarely 
either flamboyant or grisdtre, but keeps 
well the golden mean. 

But, to return to the motions of 
birds, how perfectly in keeping with the 
broad expanse of sky and the movements 
of the clouds is the sailing of the great- 
winged hawks and vultures! I have 
watched the swallow-tailed hawks of the 
South sailing so high that they appeared 
to be sliding against the sky. No labored 
movements there; those wings were far 
above the difficulties that beset our earth, 
and were spread on heavenly tides. Even 
the obscene turkey-buzzard, when it has 
reached a great altitude, and is moving so 
smoothly and dreamily between us and the 
empyrean, becomes an object of respect ; 
we forget its vulgarity, as we do that of 
men who have mounted on the wings of 
genius, bearing their depravities into the 
rare atmosphere of exalted art. The 
albatross, that prince of the sea-winds, 
seems a part of the fleece-clouds and the 





sky. The flamingoes, the pelicans, the 
gulls, — all the wild sea-fowl and shore- 


birds have something of the ocean-swell 
and the. surf-ripple in their flight. I 
believe it is Dr. Holmes who speaks of 
the 


“ Oriole floating like a flake of fire,” 


but, true as the comparison is, the oriole, 
with its sunshine and shadows, harmo- 
nizes perfectly with the fresh greens and 
yellows of the young spring leaves and 
tassels. How many of our flycatchers, 
finches, and warblers have a dash of sap- 
green and pale leaf-yellow, as if Nature 
had purposely meant them for a part of 
her general spring scheme of color! 
Even the bull-frog has the same marking 
as the tuft of water-grass in which he sits 
ready for his headlong plunge into the 
pool. Need I remind the experienced 
sportsman of the fact that a wood-duck 
among the broad leaves and snowy blooms 
of the water-lily is a thing almost impossi- 
ble to see although in plain view? The 
beautiful bird’s white and gray and 
purplish markings blend easily with the 
water-gleams, and leaf-shimmer, and pure 
white flower-clusters. 
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The herons and kingfishers have fox 
ages set an example that anglers have not 
had the wit to follow. White and pale 
blue are the water high-lights as seen from 
under the surface of the water. A white 
coat, with misty, dark-gray wading-boots, 
would be nearly the snowy heron’s fishing 
outfit for still, murky water. Why? Be- 
cause the legs must be in the water and the 
coat above water. So the great blue- 
heron has dark gray-brown legs, and all its 
under parts are overlaid with fine narrow 
feathers of silvery white. But the king- 
fisher, whose prey is taken from clear, 
moving water, is peculiarly marked under- 
neath. On his breast, next to his white 
necklace, is a band of pale blue, touched 
here and there with light-brown, and be- 
low this to his tail he is white. Now, a 
fish looking up through the water has the 
kingfisher between him and the sky. 
Those sky-blue and silver-white feathers 
correspond exactly with the water-light 
and sky-light as they are broken up and 
blended together by the tiny chopping 
waves. When the kingfisher makes a 
harpoon of itself, and, beak downward, 
darts from its perch above the water to 
fall upon a fish, it presents two parallel 
curved lines, one of which is mainly bright 
blue, the other mostly pure white; these 
seen through moving water blend into a 
soft mist-gray, perfectly in tone with the 
prevailing tint of most brook-water. 

In connection with observations on the 
motions of birds it is well to recall the fact 
that nearly all the night-birds fly on wings 
that make no sound. An owl slips through 
the air with the utter silence of a shadow. 
This accords with the stillness of the night. 
It also serves the bird a good turn, for the 
least noise would startle his prey at a time 
when all nature is hushed and breathless. 
I have observed. as has every nature-student, 
I suppose, that nearly, if not quite all, the 
night insects are comparatively noiseless in 
their flight. The giant moth does not 
hum like a bumblebee or a humming-bird. 
The musquito is the noisiest with his wings 
of all the night-flyers. But I must not get 
over the line from birds to insects, while 
on this subject of harmony, for a study of 
butterflies alone would fill more space than 
I have for this paper. In tropical and 
semi-tropical countries a curious resem- 
blance in color and shape exists between 
the butterflies and the flowers they haunt, 
a resemblance quite noticeable as far north 
as the fortieth degree of latitude. 

Maurice Thompson. 
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HIS river runs palpably down 
hill! said my friend in the 
other boat, as our two canoes 
rounded a sweeping curve, 

and ran down an unbroken slope of half a 
mile. 

So it did. Beautiful! That first air- 
borne sensation of a sheer slide was not 
beaten on the next hundred miles of river. 
The water was not three feet deep; clear 
as air—every pebble seen on the bottom, 
and none larger than your hand; and the 
whole wide river slipping and sliding like 
a great sheet of glass out of its frame! At 
the foot of the sloping water was a little 
rapid, our first on the Susquehanna, which 
is even more truly a river of rapids than a 
river of bends, though the latter is the 
meaning of its melodious Indian name. 

We had stopped paddling on the ** pal- 
pable hill,” and we let the stream carry 
our canoes into the noisy rapid at its foot. 
Zigzag it crossed the river; and as I led 
into a well-defined rushing A, aiming at the 
angle, I felt the first grumble of a rock 
along the keel. Next moment we were 
pitching on the sharp little white-caps be- 
low the rush, and scooting down toward 
the swift, deep water. 

We had launched our canoes at Bing- 
hamton, Mr. Sigourney Butler and I, be- 
cause the river above is too low in Septem- 
ber. Shame that it should be so! The 
beautiful hills above Binghamton, that a 
few years ago were clothed with rich foliage 
for unbroken leagues, are shorn like a 
stubble-field. The naked stumps are white 
and unsightly on the mountains, like the 
bones of an old battle-field. 

A monster has crept up the valley and 
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devoured the strong young trees. Every 
trunk has been swallowed; and the maw 
of the dragon is belching for more. On 
both sides of the river, and through many 
of the valleys that open back to the farm- 
lands, the railroads wind like serpents ; and 
every foot-long joint in their vertebre is 
the trunk of a twenty-year old tree. The 
hills stand up in the sun, cropped and de- 
based like convicts; their beauty and 
mystery and shadowed sacredness torn 
from them; their silence and loneliness 
replaced by the selfish chirp of the grass- 
hopper among the dry weeds. Never did 
the hard utility of civilization appear less dis- 
guised and less lovely. An Indian warrior 
begging on Broadway ; a buffalo from the 
wilds. yoked to a market-wagon; any de- 
grading and antagonistic picture of life 
were more endurable and more hopeful 
than these majestic ridges cropped and 
burned into commonplace and repulsive 
bareness. 

But the injured hills, like all old and 
strong children of nature, curse their de- 
stroyer as they die. The railroads have 
killed the trees, and the death of the trees 
is as surely killing the river. Year by year 
its life-blood decreases ; it grows narrower, 
shallower, yet more fitfully dangerous. 
Scores and hundreds of miles it runs, drink- 
ing in the volume of the streams; but in 
all this distance its own volume does not 
increase. 

Marvellous and shocking! The Sus- 
quehanna is no deeper at Harrisburg than 
at Towanda. Its evaporation equals its 
growth. The shorn hills can Hold no moist- 
ure. The rain and dew are dried in the 
morning sun like a breath on a mirror. 
But when the heavy clouds roll in, and 
rain for weeks, there are no thirsty roots 
to hold the water, no myriad-leafed miles 
to be drenched before a rill is formed be- 
low. Then the dried veins are suddenly 
and madly filled, tearing down to the low- 
lands with unchecked violence. The river, 
swollen with drunken fury, becomes the 
brute that Civilization is always making, — 
leaping at the bridges, devouring the fields, 
deluging farm-houses and streets, until its 
fury is glutted on the blind selfishness that 
gave it birth. 

Pittsburgh riots and Susquehanna devas- 
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tations are children of the same parents, — 
Greed and Ignorance. Beautiful trees and 
beautiful souls, steeped in the coal-pits, 
scorched by the cinders, thundered over 
by the roaring wheels that carry treasures 
to the cultured and luxurious, there is a 
curse in your defilement and mutilation. 
Yet our moralists and socialists will not 
listen and understand. 

But who shall be didactic in a canoe on 
a river that laughs into little rapids every 
few hundred yards? It was worth much 
to see Sigourney Butler take his first seri- 
ous rapid. He had only canoed_ before 
in still water. A few miles below Bing- 
hamton we heard the break of the water, 
and saw the zigzag line ahead. Not know- 
ing the nature of the thing, whether it was 
a dam, an ‘ eel-rack,” a wood-shoot, or a 
natural shoal, I paddled ahead, and took a 
look at it. There was just one place in the 
line, about three feet wide, where the water 
rushed down like a sluice-way; and we 
must go in there. On one side of this pas- 
sage, a thin spur of black stone rose above 
the surface, and made a good mark to steer 
by ; but on the other side of the sluice was 
a great round stone, covered with about 
four inches of rushing water. I paddled 


back and asked Butler to observe exactly 


where my boat entered ; and, turning her 
head, [ let her go in ‘** with the swim.”’ 
It was a delightful little shoot of about fifty 
yards, and when [ had reached the smooth 
water, I turned to see my friend coming 
down. He neared the rapids, not letting 
his boat drift, but paddling with all his 
force, and moving at tremendous speed 
down the swift water. He was not head- 
ing for the opening, but was coming 
straight for the big stone at the right side. 
No use shouting: the din of the water 
drowned all other sound. I expected to 
see him strike and swing round, and proba- 
bly get upset and rolled over; but instead 
of that, the bow of his plucky little boat 
rose at the stone like a steeple-chaser, till 
I saw half her keel in the air —and then 
over she came, without a scratch, and 
buried her nose in the deep water below 
the stone, while the canoeist sat straight, 
laughing with excitement, and dripping 
with the shower of spray from the plunge. 

** How did it feel?” I asked. 

‘** Glorious!” he shouted. ‘* Better than 
a hunter’s jump, a thousand times.” 

He thought he had come down secundum 
artem. But before night he knew all about 
it, for the river was so low that every shallow 
had an angry brawl. Next day, with a 
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steady hand and cool head, he found the 
way out for me when I had got into a bad 
fix in a place that would stand no trifling. 
It was in this way: I had gone in first 
on rather a long and rough descent. There 
was a bend on the rapid, and in going 
round I struck heavily and unexpectedly, 
and swung right athwart the race, amid- 
ships fast on a huge old brown fellow. 
The divided water caught bow and stern, 
and held her hard against the stone. I got 
one foot out against the rock and stopped 
her trembling; and there I was, fast. I 
could hold her steady, but could do no 
more. The stone was so shaped that I 
could not stand on it. The water ran deep 
and strong, and if I pushed off altogether 
I should be apt to go down broadside or 
stern first. So I sat thinking for a second 
or two; and then I looked back to wave 
to Sigourney to keep off. 1 saw his boat, 
but not him. He was swimming, ‘‘accoutred 
as he was,” right across the river above, to 
give me a hand. His judgment had told 
him that I was badly placed. In a few 
minutes he had reached the head of the 
rapid, stepped from stone to stone till he 
caught hold of my ‘ painter,” and next 
moment my bow came round to the race, 
and down I shot like a rocket. Ina few 
minutes he followed in the same course. 
Just below that rapid we had an un- 
pleasant experience, — the only one on our 
whole voyage. We fell in with a sordid 
lout, and up to this day I am sorry we 
did not thrash him or duck him in the river. 
We had gone up to a farm-house on a bluff 
to buy milk and eggs for dinner. Twoold 
women had very kindly served us, and we 
were coming away when the lout appeared. 
He was evidently the master of the place : 
a big, rawboned, ragged-whiskered, and 
dirty-skinned brute. He had just caught a 
snake, about two feet long, and he held it 
wriggling in his hand, while he laughed a 
vile chuckle, and opened his filthy mouth 
in derision as the older woman, his mother, 
probably, fled, almost screaming with 
terror. Then he came toward us, and 
seeing Mr. Butler’s bare ankles he deliber- 
ately put the snake down to bite them, 
chuckling all the time, and mumbling: 
‘¢ You haint got the sand! He won’t bite. 
aint afeard. JZ’ve got the sand. / aint 
afeard o’ snakes,” and so on. ® 
We stepped away from him, and’@t last 
told him, in a tone he minded, to drop the 
snake. He did so at once. His mother 
said to him from the door: ‘‘ If you did 
that to me, and I wasa man, /’d &zdl you!” 
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Then the brute insisted on selling us ten 
cents’ worth of honey, which he called 
‘‘Th’ bam’f a thaousand flaours” (balm 
of a thousand flowers) ; and, coming to 
the boat, he begged for a drink, and, at the 
last moment, wanted us to buy a gallon of 
** old stock ale, seven year old.” 
~ It took us some hours to forget the bar- 
barian. A handsome young trapper, log- 
man, and railroad worker, lower down, 
who knew him well, told us that the lout 
was known along the river as a coward, a 
braggart, and ‘‘a man that was no good 
anyhow.” 

The Susquehanna is, in one respect, 
quite unlike any other river on which I 
have canoed. There is an endless recur- 
rence of half-mile and mile long deep 
stretches, and then a brawling rapid. The 
river rarely makes a bend without shoaling 
to a foot or two of water, and this is inva- 
riably ended by a bar, with a swift descent 
beyond. These shallow places have been 
utilized as ‘ eel-racks,’’ by driving stakes 
or piling stones in a zigzag line across the 
river. From Towanda down to Wilkes- 


barre, with a bold, wooded hill or ‘* moun- 
tain’ always on one side, and sometimes 
on both, the deep stretches become deeper 


and longer; but in very few places is the 
‘* slow water” more than two or three 
miles in length. 

We had brought a small tent with us, 
and we carried some provisions, — prepared 
coffee, Liebig’s extract of beef, a jar of de- 
licious butter (which we broke and lost on 
the third day), a can of corned beef, some 
‘¢hard tack,” and some bacon. We had 
tin cups, a little alcohol stove, — and a bot- 
tle of very old Jamaica — for the malaria. 

We had two canoes of the ** Shadow” 
model, Mr. Butler’s, a Rushton, decked and 
hatched-; mine without hatches, and built 
by Partelow, of Riverside, Mass.,— both 
good boats of their kind, from good builders. 
But the ‘* Shadow” is not a good kind of 
a canoe for river-work. Her keel is too 
long and too deep. This makes her heavy 
in turning sharp curves; and when she 
runs on a stone, even a round or flat one, 
the keel throws her on one side; and 
this is really a canoe’s unpardonable sin. 
A canoe should have no keel. The 
*¢ Shadow ” model is really not a canoe at 
all, Git simply a light boat. 

The Indian round-bottomed birch-bark 
canoe is the best model for American 
rivers ; and it is a pity that our builders do 
not keep it as their radical study. It should 
be modified and improved, of course : nar- 
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rowed for double paddling, and shortened 
and lightened for portage; but its first 
principle, of a bottom that can run on or 
over a stone without capsizing, ought never 
to be forgotten. In my opinion, paper will 
win against lapstreak in the canoe of the 
future ; all that is needed to insure this is 
a method of patching a wound on a paper 
bottom. 

Never have I seen river-water so clear 
and wholesome as the Susquehanna. One 
of our daily pleasures was to dip our 
bright tin cups into the river, drink 
a mouthful, and pour the rest into our 
mouths without swallowing. 

The sun flamed on the water every day 
of our trip; the records ashore made it the 
hottest fortnight of the year. So we lov- 
ingly hugged the banks when there was 
any shade ; and unexpectedly this habit led 
us into the two greatest pleasures of our 
voyage. 

The first occurred a few miles above the 
village of Appalaken. We left the main 
river to run to the left of an island, where 
the stream was only twenty feet wide. The 
island was perhaps three-quarters of a mile 
long, and the trees on both sides reached 
over, interlaced, and made the stream as 
dark as late evening. There was a turbu- 
lent little rapid at the entrance, as we 
swung in from the big river and the noon- 
day blaze ; and the water all down the nar- 
row stream ran with incredible rapidity. 
When we felt ourselves carried along in 
this silent cool shadow, and looked up at 
the light sifting through the dense foliage, 
we both exclaimed, ‘‘ This is too lovely to 
be repeated!” And the word was true. 
Such a superlative canoe-ride one could 
hardly ever expect to enjoy twice. We laid 
down our paddles, only fearing to come to 
the end of our marvellous green archway, 
with its dark gleaming floor ; and when, at 
last, we did sweep out into the broad glare 
of the river, we sighed and looked back 
wistfully, as men will. Ten minutes later 
we were wading over a shallow place and 
hauling our canoes by the painter. 

The other peak of our enjoyment was 
reached about four miles below the town 
of Athens. Ahme! how we did enjoy our 
evening in that little town! But let the 
tale bide a little. We had gone down a 
few miles below the bridge at. Athens, 
where the -river widened out and grew 
consumedly. slow and commonplace. Four 
miles, perhaps, down, and we came to an 
island, a large one, with a narrow opening 
to the left and a rough little rapid at the 
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entrance, — almost a repetition of the Ap- 
palaken archway. After that other expe- 
rience we did not hesitate, but turned from 
the big sheet of water, and shot into the 
narrow turmoil, to the left of the ‘island. 
Again we dashed into a splendid sweep, 
but about three times as wide as the Appa- 
laken archway. The water was about 
four feet deep all the way down, and the 
bottom was of small pebbles, every one as 
clearly seen as if laid ona mirror. Once 
more our paddles were crossed before us, 
and we sat in profound enjoyment of water, 
wood, and sky, as we were swept along by 
the current. Half-way down — the passage 
is perhaps three miles long — we landed on 
the island, intending to float in the water 
and be carried down after the canoes, 
holding on by the rope. 

And here we made a discovery that will 
redound to the fame of Athens, —a dis- 
covery which we present to that town in 
memory of the genial hospitality of one of 
its chief citizens, the Rev. Father Costello, 
who gave us an evening not to be forgotten. 
Here let me tell how, baked and burned 
and tired and hungry and thirsty, on the 
night preceding our discovery, we walked 
up to the house of the good priest at sun- 
set, and were met at the open door with 
outstretched hands of welcome ; and how, 
before a word was spoken, we were handed 
two great goblets filled with iced wine, — 
rich, fruity, American wine; and how 
we sat down to a dinner for epicures, even 
if it were Friday ; and how we then were 
taken into the little moonlit garden, with 
good cigars, and other comforts, while our 
amiable and accomplished host charmed 
us with quaint fancy and strange learning, 
and played for us on the flute so softly 
that it could not be heard fifty feet away, 
but so exquisitely that we knew we were 
listening to the soul of a poet and a master ; 
and how simply and tenderly he told us 
that he had discovered a similarity between 
his little Athens in the Pennsylvania hills 
and the immortal Athens of the Acropolis. 

‘* Look around,” cried Father Costello, 
pointing to the perfect circle of bold 
mountains, that were blue even in the 
moonlight ; ‘* those hills are a perfect coro+ 
net. This, too, is the City of the Violet 
Crown!” 

Now for our discovery: we give it to 
Athens with only one condition, — that 
henceforth the citizen who shall call his 
town Aythens shall be disfranchised or 
excluded from good society, or both. 

Half-way down between the island and 
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the shore we plunged into the swift cur- 
rent, intending to float after the canoes, 
holding on by the painter,—a _ most 
enjoyable and interesting thing to do. 
When you lie at utter rest in the water 
and watch the shore go by it seems too de- 
licious for waking life; but this is not the 
best. Let your whole body and head sink 
well under the surface, keeping your eyes 
open; the river becomes an aquarium, — 
you see the weeds, the stones, and the 
fishes as clearly almost as if they were in 
the air. This is because you have no mo- 
tion except the motion of the water itself; 
your eyes are fixed in a crystalline medium, 
and nothing can express the sense of ease, 
of utter luxury, which the supporting fluid 
gives to every limb. You are lolling on 
or in an air-cushion without surface or 
friction. The mere swimmer can never 
feel this, nor even he who is owed after a 
boat, — though that is an ideal method of 
taking an invigorating bath. To see the 
river’s inner life,and to enjoy this complete 
luxury of resting in the water, you must 
float in and with the stream, without effort 
or motion, supported by the painter of 
your boat. 

But our discovery waits: half-way down 
this lovely and lonely island passage we 
plunged in, as I have many times said; 
and we had no sooner struck bottom than 
Mr. Butler uttered a strange shout and 
threw up his hands. I was startled till I 
looked at his face; and then I was puzzled 
beyond measure by his motions and ex- 
pressions. With his hands above his head, 
he seemed to be dancing on the bottom of 
the river, and with every step he gave a 
shout of pleasure. While I looked at him, 
astonished, I began to feel the infection of 
his strange conduct. A thrill like soft 
music ran through me, and seemed to tin- 
gle in my ears and under my tongue; and 
every movement I made brought a repe- 
tition of the inexpressible sound, for a 
sound it was, that seemed to run all through 
me like a musical echo. 

‘¢ What is it?” I cried at length. ‘* This 
is wonderful ! ” 

“Tt is a musical beach,—a_ singing 
beach!” answered Sigourney. ‘* And I 
should say it was the finest in the world!” 
And then he said, for by strange chance 
he knew something about such a queer 
thing, ‘‘ I believe there are only two or 
three ‘singing beaches’ known in the 
whole world; and this certainly must be 
the best.”’ 

You may be sure we lingered over that 
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mellifluous swim. We pushed the boats 
ashore, and went in for the weird sweet 
music of the stream. It was enough to 

make one howl with sheer sensuous en- 
joyment. As we pushed or scraped the 
pebbly bottom with our feet we felt. or 
heard, I hardly know which, a rich reso- 
nance passing through us, clear and sweet 
as the soft note of distant cow-bells. The 
slightest displacement of the gravel brought 
it up, as if it had just escaped from the 
earth. 

When we had tried it a hundred and a 
thousand times, it occurred to us _ that 
neither could hear the note caused by the 
other, — we only heard the sound of our 
own feet. Again the tenacious memory 
of my friend found an explanation. He 
remembered that divers can only talk under 
water by placing their heads on the bottom. 

Another discovery here: You can’t get 
your head to the bottom of a four-foot 
stream, unless you catch hold of a stone 
on the bottom, and pull yourself down. 
You can dive, and get your hands or feet 
or knees down; but not your chin. We 
are both good swimmers, and we tried 
in vain. While under water, on the 
dive, or crawling along the bottom on 
hands and knees, the river was a drear and 
silent sluice. At last we got our chins 
on the bottom, each on a stone, and we 
heard it, —oh! we heard such melodious 
discord, sucha mixture of near and remote 
echo-like sweetness as can only be imagined 
in dreams. The river became as full of 
music as it was of water, and the inexpres- 
sible fusion of notes played through our 
senses like intoxication. Sigourney was 
twenty or thirty feet from me, and in deeper 
water ; but every sweep he gave the pebbles 
sounded to me like a thousand cow-bells 
melted into liquid harmony. Never, until 
we go to the same spot again, shall we 
hear such strange, suppressed, elfin music. 

Now, Athens, — you'll never call it 
Aythens again, will you?—Go down 
and bathe at the place where we had this 
intoxicating bath; and believe that never 
was there siren or naiad in the rivers or 
springs of old Athens to: ravish with 
sweeter melody than your own beautiful 
Susquehanna holds for you. 

It would be better, perhaps, if I could 
follow the river features serdatim, as we 
saw them; but then there are so many 
miles of every river that are only one 
uninteresting feature. No one cares for 
the names of little unheard-of villages, 
themselves quite featureless. Some whole 
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days we did nothing but run insignificant 
rapids, until at last we came to despise 
them, so that we sometimes ran our canoes 
at them without searching for an opening, 
and for our pains always narrowly escaped 
upsetting, and always, too, had to get out 
and wade. The rapids of the Susque- 
hanna teach as much patience and wariness 
as the logs of the Connecticut. You can 
manage both, like little children, when you 
take the trouble of finding the right way ; 
otherwise, they will crush your boat and 
you like the insensate brutes they are when 
opposed. 

About ten miles above Towanda we 
entered on a memorable experience. The 
river was wide, more than half a mile; 
and we heard an unusually loud rapid 
about a quarter of a mile ahead. It was 
noon, and we landed on a pretty shaded 
bank on the right to eat our dinner. The 
day was hot, and the shade was luxurious. 
We gave plenty of time to cooking and 
eating and swimming and smoking, and, 
like Brer Rabbit, ‘‘enjoyin’ the day that 
passes.” 

About two o’clock, a poor-looking fellow, 
in a poorer-looking old flat-bottomed boat, 
drifted past, going toward the rapid water. 
We asked him on which side the current 
ran. 

‘* Don’t know,” he answered, sounding 
all his r’s like a true native; ‘‘I was 
neverr hearr befoarr. I’m a strangerr!” 
And looking anxiously ahead he drifted 
toward the breakers. We were then 
dining, and we watched him for our own 
instruction as we ate. We saw the swift 
stream take him, changing his course a 
little, and carry him into the rapid. He 
went down a few boat’s lengths and struck. 
He jumped out, and saved the scow, haul- 
ing her up on the right bank. For an 
hour or more he labored at the crossing, 
entering again and again, getting aground, 
and hauling his boat back. Why he did 
not try to drag her down, instead of com- 
ing back, was a mystery. At last we 
forgot him; and an hour later we got 
afloat. The first thing we saw was the 
old boat, empty and aground, at the side 
of the rapid. The man was nowhere to 
be seen. What had become of him? He 
could hardly have been drowned in three 
or four feet of water, however rapid. And 
yet he had said he was a stranger. 

We paddled to the other side of the 
river and shot down a rare piece of swift 
water without difficulty. We were in a 
hurry, for the sky behind us was ‘black 
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as thunder” with an enormous cloud ; and 
already the air was filled with dead leaves 
from the mountain, carried out on the river 
by the first gusts. A few heavy drops of 
rain struck our faces and arms and made 
little towers on the river. 

The river was running with extreme 
rapidity, and the increasing wind, right 
behind us, ruffled it into white-caps in a 
few minutes, and drove us ahead at an 
exciting pace. We hardly knew what to 
do, being ignorant of the manner of storms 
in those parts; but as the gale was in our 
favor we simply steered straight, and held 
on. The stream ran ‘palpably down 
hill,” deep and swift. On our left was a 
grand mountain, almost precipitous, but 
wooded to the top, and black with the 
coming gloom. ‘The river almost ran 
under its brow. 

As we plunged ahead we heard the 
sound of rapid water above the roar of the 
gale ; we had no time to search for an open- 
ing; but fortunately the water was deeper 
than usual. We kept to the left, as the 
river fell toward the mountain, and dashed 
for the rapid. Two fishermen in a boat 


were running before us, about a hundred 
yards ahead. Suddenly we saw them lurch 
forward, while the boat swung round and 


the water leaped into her. They had kept 
two yards too far to the left, but they had 
shown us the way. They were in the water 
up to their waists, holding their boat, as we 
shot past them without a word. They 
looked at us with grim faces, quite silent, 
as if dumfounded. We were fairly lifted 
over the stones of that rapid by the wind 
and waves; and a few minutes later we 
knew what reason we had to be thankful, 
when the whole fury of the storm burst 
on us. 

We had learned that an unbroken stretch 
of river lay before us, clear to Towanda, 
six miles away. We could see the spire 
of a church against the lurid sky far down 
the valley. The sky ahead was fast filling 
with heaps of dark cloud, racing faster than 
I have ever seen clouds move.. Behind, 
from horizon to zenith, the air was like a 
slate-colored cavern, with masses and feath- 
ery sheets of dark-brown vapor, tumbling 
and rushing low down, so low as to strike 
the mountain. There was no rain — noth- 
ing but wind, and it was right astern, and 
kept there by the towering mountain on our 
left. The waves combed out before us, 
higher than the boats. We could not have 
kept a quarter of a point off such a blast. 
We felt the gale on our backs like a physi- 
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cal pressure. It was a magnificent race. 
We had.not even to steer. We sat still and 
were driven straight ahead, and, had there 
been a bend in the river, we should have 
had to run ashore. As quickly as the 
storm had risen it subsided or passed. Far 
sooner than I would dare to write, we saw 
the tall bridge at Towanda half a mile 
ahead of us. We had run down five or six 
miles of river in as quick time, I think, as 
canoes could safely travel. 

Before we reached Towanda the storm 
had crossed the mountain and the sun was 
out. We kept to the left of the river, ran 
under the bridge, round an island, and then 
dashed through a splendid little rapid, right 
in front of the city, and ran across to a 
boat-house. 

This reminds me of one of the greatest 
pleasures of canoeing on the Susquehanna 
—the courtesy and kindness one meets from 
every one, farmers, townsmen, rivermen, or 
railroaders. Only one class of men want 
to take advantage, —the expressmen. They 
are the same everywhere, — exorbitant, if 
not dishonest, in charge, and careless in 
work. It is not to the credit of the express 
system that a traveller must truly say so 
harsh a thing. 

At Owego, or Ah-we-gah, as we found 
its old Indian name to be, we went to. the 
hotel for dinner. We were roughly dressed, 
sunburnt, and hungry. The landlord, an 
old man with a singularly pleasant face, 
observed us as we ate. Then he went out, 
probably to see the canoes, which were 
down at the wharf before his house. 

‘¢ Having a good time, are you?” he said, 
as he returned, laying his hand on Butler’s 
shoulder. } 

‘“Yes,” we told him; and we outlined 
our plan for him as we went on eating his 
excellent dinner. 

‘¢ Forty years ago,” said the old man, ‘I 
went down the Ohio river in a dug-out, 
just for fun, as you are doing. We hada 
splendid time; but we got strapped, — do 
you know what that is? We spent all our 
money, and for days and days we hadn’t a 
cent. But every one was kind to us, and 
we’ never wanted for anything. We en- 
joyed it all; and I hope you’ll do the 
same.”’ 

He shook hands with us warmly. When 
we went to pay our bill, the clerk said, 
‘* All paid for, gentlemen. Glad you came 
to see us. Pleasant trip down the river!” 

The kind old landlord was *‘ getting even” 
with the Ohioans who had treated him weli 
forty years ago. 
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Another pleasant memory from Owego : 
when we went down to the canoes-we found 
that Mr. Butler’s boat was leaking, probably 
strained on a stone. He went to bail her 
out with his tin-cup. 

‘* You want a sponge,” said a handsome, 
big fellow, in shirt-sleeves, standing in the 
little crowd on the wharf. We hardly an- 
swered, the need being obvious. 

‘* You can’t get a sponge between here 
and Harrisburg,” he added. 

‘* That is not very consoling.” 

‘But I’m going to give you a big 
sponge,” he continued. ‘* Come with me 
and [ll fix you out.” 

One of us went with him; he was the 
chief livery-stable-keeper in Owego; his 
name was Dean. He gave us a tremendous 
sponge, which was of very great service. 

‘* Good-by, Mr. Dean; good-by, all of 
you,” we said, as we swung out. 

A little dark-faced man had just come 
down the wharf. He was in a hurry. 

‘Oh, I say!” he shouted. ‘‘I bring you 
the compliments of the Owego Rafid. 
Wanted to interview you on the political 
situation!” And we heard Dean and the 


crowd laughing at the little man, who 
waved his note-book and pencil. 


It was the first we had heard of ‘ the 
political situation” since leaving Bing- 
hamton. I might have mentioned that 
when we launched our canoes near that 
city we were accompanied to the river 
bank by quite a number of well-wishers, 
and among them two gentlemen from the 
daily papers of Binghamton, who indus- 
triously wrote down our ‘‘ views.” As 
we paddled away from the wharf at 
Owego we congratulated ourselves that we 
had broken the last link, and henceforth 
could go along like sensible men with no 
‘‘ views” to air. But the ** situation” had 
not done with us yet. 

Of our nights on the banks of the river 
the details are too varied to be written. 
We enjoyed them intensely after the first 
three days, when the force of the sunburn 
had abated. The only drawback was 
caused by our own persistent mistake: we 
did not pitch our camp early enough, and 
the darkness closed on us before we were 
quite ready for rest. We were tempted 
each day to go on paddling till the sun had 
reached the tops of the mountains ; and we 
had not realized how the mountains hurry 
on the sunset. 

The story of one night will do for all. 
We pulled our canoes ashore under a 
wooded bank, twenty feet high, and pitched 
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our camp in a lovely little meadow above. 
It was six o’clock when we left the boats. 
The river was exceedingly beautiful from 
our meadow, reminding me of the Con- 
necticut in its superb reaches below North- 
ampton. Across the river, against the 
distant hills, rose the spire of a church; 
but there was not a house in sight. The 
nearest village was Tioga Centre, five 
miles away. The current in the river was 
almost still; the water under our bank 
was about ten feet deep. Though we had 
much to do before we lost the sun, we 
could not help giving a few minutes to 
drink in the extreme beauty of the evening 
scene. 

Firewood was not to be had for the 
picking up, as usual; but we found a dead 
tree, partly fallen, supported by its fellows 
fringing the river. We cut it down in 
quick time with our axe, chopped off 
some punky lengths of the trunk, tied one 
of our painters to the remainder, and 
‘¢ snaked” it out of the underbrush. The 
dry branches broke and burned like tinder, 
and the larger ones, with the trunk, made 
us a roaring fire till morning. That night 
for supper we broiled some bacon and 
boiled some tinned beef, putting in a lot 
of Liebig’s extract. Then coffee, eked out 
with our precious but ill-fated butter, and 
marmalade. 

Then — let us tell the truth, so that the 
price may be paid — we went to a stack of 
coarse hay in the meadow, and took two 
great armfuls, which we spread in our 
tent, and which was softer that night than 
down-of-eider. About the hour of this 
dark deed the full moon rose over the hills 
and sailed into a sky, black-blue, star-lit, 
and absolutely clear from mist or cloud. 
The only vapor to be seen was a slight' 
smoke that clung in a thin, wavy line to the 
middle of the river. The only sound, ex- 
cept our own voices, was the screech of 
an owl on the hills and the leap of the bass 
in the water. 

The night was breathless ; but we raised 
the bottom of the tent, and made a pleas- 
ant draft. Before ten o’clock we were 
asleep. How long that sleep lasted I can- 
not tell— perhaps three hours; but it was 
ended in a most awful uproar. In my 
sleep I had heard for hours, so it seemed, 
the thunder of rapids and falls greater than 
Niagara, into which the canoe was slipping 
against all my power to steer or stop her. 
Nearer and nearer the horror came; there 
were people on the shore shouting, and 
one of them blew a whistle that would 
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wake the dead, and I sprang up in the tent 
at the same moment that Sigourney jumped 
to his feet. Without moving farther we 
saw the cause of the disturbance. Within 
forty yards of us ran a railroad, along 
which was thundering one of those inter- 
minable coal-trains, that are longer, I am 
sure, than any other trains in the world. 
The noise had affected us both in almost 
the same way ; and we were so completely 
awakened that to sleep again seemed out 
of the question. 

So we piled up our firewood till the 
flames illuminated the sombre hills. Then 
we mixed with sugar and water a stiff dose 
of our remedy for the malaria ; but before en- 
joying thisthe night was so warm and light- 
some, and the river so tempting, I plunged 
into the deep water for a short swim. 
When I came in I heard, from the meadow 
above, Butler singing his favorite German 
song; and when [ sat down by the fire, 
he sang on and on, and the screech- 
owl stopped to listen to Lady Dufferin’s 
sweet ‘* Bay of Dublin,” and the moon 
almost winked when she heard, in that 
lonely field, Tom Moore’s lines to herself; 
and the fire and the tobacco burned as if 
they enjoyed it; and it was well for the 
malaria that it did not come around that 
night. 

Say what you will there is no other 
form of outing that makes possible, within 
sight of conventional life and labor, such 
days and nights of utter freedom, health, 
natural beauty, and manly enjoyment. 

But the river proceeds — as the canoes 
could not— below Towanda. There were 
immense stretches where the river widened, 
and the depth nowhere exceeded three or 
four inches. There was little pleasure in 
wading and dragging our boats till the 
bottoms were worn out; so we carried 
them up to the railroad (which hugs the 
river all the way), and shot the iron rapids 
till we came to fair water again. 

It was sometime in the forenoon when 
we ran into Wilkesbarre, passing through 
that lovely historic valley, 

‘© On Susquehanna’s tide, fair Wyoming.” ~ 

Surely, in all the world, there is nothing 
to exceed the quiet, large beauty of this 
valley, that is enriched with so many forms 
of wealth; with the stamp of sublimity 
from the hand of God, with the deep color- 
ing of pathetic and patriotic association, 
and with the priceless mineral treasures 
that lie deep in field and hill. 

‘*This is the richest valley on the face 
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of the planet,” said a Wilkesbarre man to 
us; and he was only thinking of the coal- 
veins hidden in its bosom. 

But let there be a few uncivilized ones, 
at least, who shall regard the shafts, and 
chimneys, and hideous coal-heaps as marks 
of desecration and disease. Wealth and 
civilization, you say ; aye, wealth and civi- 
lization for the owners of the mines, for 
the lordly ‘* coal-operators,” whose summer 
palaces are set on the shoulders of the 
noble hills. But for the thousands of work- 
ers in the bowels of the earth; for those 
whose minds and souls, as well as bodies, 
are darkened with the coal-grim ; for their 
wives and little children, existing that a 
race of subject-workers may be perpetuated, 
what portion of our wealth and civilization 
belongs to these? Does civilization nec- 
essarily mean the degradation and starva- 
tion intellectually and spiritually of ten, for 
the luxury and over-development of one? 

Civilization impinges on humanity in 
Pennsylvania perhaps not more unfairly 
or cruelly than elsewhere ; but the contrasts 
are shockingly apparent. 

But we came to look at the hills and the 
river, not at the social relativities. And 
the hills are as sadly marked as the human 
moles who burrow into them. There is 
no desecration of a mountain so blighting 
as the sinking of a mine into its heart. The 
dark mouth of the shaft high up on the 
side of the hill is repulsive as a cancer to 
the eye searching for beauty. Storms 
might shatter the forests, or fire sweep 
them, and the grandeur of the hills would 
be untouched. But in the midst of billowed 
foliage, and within sound of the rills, the 
puff of a steam-engine beside a black 
hole in the mountain-side robs the scene 
of all loveliness, and hurries the observer 
out of sight of the civilizing profanation. 

But where wasI? At Wilkesbarre only! 
We put our boats up ata pretty boat-house 
above the bridge, and we thought we 
should stay an hour to see the city, and 
then proceed. It is very pleasant to recall 
the manner and face of the man who kept 
that boat-house, and who was, we learned 
later, no other than ‘‘ Commodore Brobst, 
of the Wilkesbarre Navy,” — a well-known 
and popular person. He was very kind 
indeed ; but while he was showing us his 
handsome boats his little boy was scudding 
off toa newspaper office, and ‘‘The Com- 
modore” seemed to enjoy himself hugely 
when, a few minutes later, a reporter 
stepped down to the float, and said: — 

‘¢Gentlemen, we have been expecting 
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you. The editor of my paper is coming 
here presently to welcome you; and also a 
committee of reception, which was ap- 
pointed three days ago.” 

Upon hearing this amazing announce- 
ment we sat down upon the float to gaze at 
the reporter. Within ten minutes his as- 
tounding words were made true. 

‘¢Gentlemen, you will speak here to- 
night in the court-house. You will have 
an immense audience!” 

This was the first word that impressed 
itself on my mind. We could not laugh, 
and we could not boorishly get into our 
boats and paddle away; so we weakly 
listened to the voice of the seducers, who 
would draw us from our beautiful rapids 
and woods and hills into the narrowing 
wrangle of worldly ways. But the editor 
was such a clever and earnest fellow, and 
the chairman of the committee was so genial 
and hospitable, that, after hours of entertain- 
ment and enjoyment, we compromised : we 
promised to return two days later and make 
political speeches in Wilkesbarre! It was 
then noon of Monday; we would go on 
our way down the stream, and come back 
for Wednesday night. 

From that moment we knew that a 
beauty had departed from the river. It 
seemed to sink and become commonplace. 
Some charm of fidelity or sympathy was 
broken. We were disloyal to the Susque- 
hanna; we could not, as yesterday, look 
the beautiful river in the face. 

But we went along, and, in keeping 
with our new prosaic feeling, we hooked 
on to a little steamer running down to 
Nanticoke, and escaped nine miles of pad- 
dling. At Nanticoke we could not cross 
the dam, — the first dam on the river from 
Binghamton, — so we went into the canal 
which begins there. Deeper and deeper 
we were sinking into the prosaic ; and the 
sense of a departed sympathy made us 
silent and almost irritable. I heard Butler 
repeating to himself the sad lines of Words- 
worth : — 


“The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on astarry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth.” 


Weregretted the promise that bound usto 
return, and necessitated at least some prep- 
aration. We resolved to telegraph back 
recalling it. But there was no telegraph- 
office for a long distance down the canal. 
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The current was slow, but in our favor. 
We paddled steadily ahead, almost silent, 
till the sun bent down to the mountains, 
and the canal seemed to become a mere 
gloomy ditch. Then we began to think 
of camping and getting supper; but for 
miles no suitable place appeared. Just 
about sunset we overtook a canal-boat, and 
asked the man at the wheel where he was 
going to stop for the night. 

‘*We don’t stop; we go on all night,” 
he said ; ‘* and, if you fellows want to come 
on board, you can lift your boats on deck, 
and you’re very welcome.” 

We thanked him; read ‘ yes” in each 
other’s face, and in five minutes the canoes 
were aboard, and we were having a new 
and pleasant sensation. 

The canal-boat is no greyhound : it 
moves solemnly and firmly at the rate of 
two miles an hour; but it pushes ahead 
day and night, and, like the tortoise of the 
fable, it might win arace against a heedless 
hare. The Susquehanna Canal Company’s 
service employs about two thousand men 
and boys, and Heaven knows how many 
mules. And splendid mules they are, big 
as horses almost, and comely to the eye. 
They impressed Sigourney Butler so much 
that in his speech at Wilkesbarre, two days 


later, he made the audience gasp by open- 
ing with the emphatic assertion that the 


Democratic party was like a mule! ‘* Be- 
cause,” said he, ‘* it is patient, intelligent, 
good-humored, hard-working, and hand- 
some !’’ The Jeffersonians breathed a sigh 
of relief, and then enjoyed the simile. 

Tom Elder was the captain’s name, and 
he had on board a man to cook and steer 
and clean, —a silent man, who answered 
questions, but never once looked at us; 
also a youth of nineteen, a carpenter from 
Tom’s town down the river, who had run 
away from home, and was now returning 
through his townsman’s kindness; and, 
lastly, a little tough red-headed fellow of 
fifteen, the mule-driver,— another Tom,— 
who hada phenomenal voice deep down in 
his chest, from roaring at the mules, and 
who swore more profoundly and uncon- 
sciously than any one I had known up to 
that time. In this respect, however, little 
Tom, we found, was distanced by com- 
petitors on the towpath. 

Once on board no one spoke to us or 
noticed us. Their indifference was Indian- 
like. About an hour after boarding the 
boat Captain Tom came up from the cabin- 
kitchen-bedroom of the ship’s company, 
and, without looking at us, said :— 
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‘If you fellows want some bean soup 
there’s plenty of it down there, and you’re 
very welcome.” 

‘¢Much obliged, captain,’”’ said Sigour- 
ney; ‘*and perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
taking a little of this—for the malaria. 
And a cigar.” 

The captain came down without waiting 
to be shot. 

We had plenty of provisions with us, 
and we made a memorable supper. The 
runaway carpenter ‘* washed up ”’ after us. 
Then we ‘‘ made our beds” on the deck, 
between the canoes, drew our blankets 
over us, and looked up at the stars, which 
seemed, from the motion of the boat and 
our position, to be moving in a grand, 
slow procession. It was a beautiful night, 
and our enjoyment was great. The trees 
reached over the canal nearly all the way. 
On one side, below us some fifty yards, 
was the river, with a black mountain on 
the other side. Above us, about the same 
distance, was the railroad, cut out of the 
mountain foot; and sheer above that the 
‘* eternal hills,” lifting to the stars. 

There was no sound but the swish of 
the great boat and the distant quick hoof- 
ing of the mules. About midnight we 


heard a strange, hard roar, rising and fall- 


ing ina certain cadence. It was only little 
Tom, who had just waked from his first 
nap on the mule’s back, and was cheering 
them with a song. The children who 
drive the mules for this great corpora- 
tion soon learn to sleep on the animals’ 
backs. 

In the morning, after breakfast, we saw 
a fair place for lowering our boats to the 
river; and we shook hands with Captain 
Tom Elder, and the serious cook, and the 
run-away carpenter, and little Calliope- 
Tom. We had, it appeared, won their 
hearts; and for one brief second I caught 
the retiring eye of the cook as we parted. 

Returning to the river rejoiced us ; it 
was like coming back to an old friend, — a 
renewal of fealty. And it was well for us 
that we had some compunction to work off, 
for a viler ten miles than that before us I 
have never seen, — not even excepting the 
upper end of the Charles river, the nature 
of which I leave to Fred Stimson to de- 
scribe. 

First of all, the water was like milk-and- 
water in color, and it was limy to the 
taste. There was a new sort of rock in 
the bottom, long ledges of slate that crossed 
the river like bars, upon every one of 
which we stuck. We never dreamt of 
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dressing : jerseys and shoes were enough. 
We were wading half the time. At last 
we came to an island, and we parted com- 
pany, Sigourney going to the right, and I 
to the left, close under the mountain. The 
river was more than half a mile wide; and 
the island turned out to be many miles 
long. It was a dismal experience, going 
alone, and each wondering how the other 
was getting on. For five miles I had not an 
unbroken run of fifty yards. The side of 
the hill had evidently fallen into the river, 
and crumbled into pieces from the size of 
a foot-ball to the size of a cab. The sluice- 
ways between some of these was fierce and 
swift, but irritatingly short. 

When I was about half-way down I began 
to fear that Butler might be even worse off; 
so I hauled toward the island and went 
ashore. Nowhere could I see him, nor get 
an answer to a bush ‘*coo-ee!’’ So I 
walked back to the end of the island, only 
to find that he had had open river all the 
way down, and must, therefore, be miles 
ahead. An hour later [I found him at 
the end of the island, on a mossy bank, 
under tall beaches, —a little bit from fairy- 
land. 

As we were about to get into our canoes, 
after several hours’ rest here, we saw a 
strange sight. In the reflection under the 
boats great numbers of little fish had 
gathered, and ranged themselves in a line, 
evidently enjoying the only scrap of shadow 
on the wide river. As we ran down a 
grand reach of deep and swift water, below 
the village, we saw another strange thing, 
— a tremendous iron pipe crossing the river 
in a lonely place, like a huge serpent half- 
buried in the mud, under eight feet of clear 
water. It was probably the pipe of one 
of the great oil lines. Ten miles farther 
down we came to another village; and as 
we shot a little rapid in its front a man 
ran down to the river waving a letter. It 
was addressed to me, **On the Susque- 
hanna River in a Canoe.” It was from 
the political committee at Wilkesbarre, 
which we had almost forgotten, telling us 
that we should have ‘‘an immense audi- 
ence next evening,” and asking, ‘‘ On what 
train may we expect you?” 

About a score of little boys, the oldest not 
more than twelve, who had been swim- 
ming, gathered round as we read the letter, 
and sat in the ,water like fowl, eying us 
silently. When we started off they rose 
in a bevy, and plunged after us, swimming 
splendidly, one blue-eyed little fellow fol- 
lowing my boat with extraordinary rapid- 
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ity, using the English overhand stroke like 
an expert. 

It was then four o’clock, and we were 
about twelve miles from Danville. We 
paddled along dejectedly, knowing that our 
trip had lost its charm by this political in- 
terruption. But it was too late to regret. 
We were delayed soon by shallows and in- 
significant rapids, and before we had gone 
four miles the sun had sunk beyond the 
hills. 

To cheer us up we floated at last into 
deep water, and saw before us a scene of sur- 
passing loveliness and repose. The narrow 
valley on the left was a marvellous picture 
of rural taste andcomfort. A farm-house, 
smothered in soft foliage, with roses trained 
over the porch, and in the garden the 
largest and most beautiful weeping-willow 
either of us had ever seen. A mile farther 
down we passed a fisherman, and he told 
us there were two strong rapids, some miles 
below, which could not be safely run in the 
dark. So we carried our boats up to the 
towpath, intending to paddle into Danville 
that night on the canal. 

But when we had eaten our supper we 
resolved to stay where we were. It wasa 
lonely and a lovely place. A high wooden 
bridge on stone piers crossed the canal and 
railroad, and led up to a road that was cut 
into the steep hill-side. 

We sat on the high bridge and enjoyed 
the moonrise over the gloomy hill; but, 
though we did our best to forget it, the 
coming speech-making disturbed us like the 
distant roar of rapid water that we knew 
had to be considered and crossed. 

‘*T wish Tom Elder would come along,” 
suggested Sigourney. ‘* We could go into 
Danville on his canal-boat.” 

But Tom was miles astern ; and we went 
and raided on a wood-pile near the bridge, 
though no house could be seen, and flung 
a dozen big sticks down to the towpath 
beside the boats. Just then we heard a 
buggy, or light wagon, passing on the 
road; and Sigourney ran up on the bridge 
and hailed it, meaning toask some questions. 

‘*Ho! I say! I say, sir!” he shouted, 
as he sprang out in the moonlight. The 
driver of the wagon started up his horse, 
evidently alarmed. We heard the swish! 
swish! of the whip, quicker and harder as 
Butler ran and shouted, and soon the 
frightened teamster was out of danger. 

We learned next day that the place at 
which we stopped had been the scene of 
numerous robberies, and that people dis- 
liked it even in the daytime. It was well 
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for us that that scared driver had no gun 
with him. 

We lit our fire and made our beds beside 
it, just withdrawn from the towpath, and 
were soon sleeping soundly. Once, about 
midnight, we were awakened by a passing 
canal-boat; but we slept again, with a 
kindly ‘* Good-night, fellows,” from the 
sleepy child on the back of the hind mule. 

The dawn was just creeping over the hill 
when another sound disturbed us, — a loud, 
hard, cadenced roar, which was familiar. 
It was little, red-headed Calliope-Tom, 
singing his matins to the mules. In ten 
minutes we had all our goods in the boats, 
and we started up the towpath to meet our 
friends. Little Calliope-Tom saw us afar 
off, and welcomed us with a long shout 
and a loud. Captain Tom Elder greeted 
us cordially ; the serious cook and the run- 
away carpenter came up and gave a hand 
with our embarkation ; and in a few minutes 
more we were sound asleep in our blankets 
on the friendly deck. 

At Danville, in the morning, we went 
to the hotel, Captain Tom escorting us. 
We left our boats at the landing. After 
breakfast and a morning paper (the first 
for days) we resolved to go to Wilkes- 
barre at noon, and ‘‘think over. our 
speeches ” by the way. 

No need to tell of our reception, our 
audience, our eloquence. We had a 
famous day, and a night to be remem- 
bered, at the hospitable house of a Penn- 
sylvania gentleman of the old school, who 
gave us much that the palates of wander- 
ing men hankereth after. 

But the next day dawned, and we were 
far from our canoes. We breakfasted with 
an effort at cheerfulness. When the boy 
brought to us at table the morning paper, 
with a report of our speeches, we bright- 
ened at once. But, lo! it was the Repub- 
lican paper, the Democratic sheet having 
only an evening issue. And therein we 
read, with ghastly merriment, words of 
scorn for our eloquence and pity for our 
arguments. 

‘Wait till evening, till you see the 
Leader!” said a friendly caller. ‘TI tell 
you, the Leader will do you justice!” 

But no; we said ‘ Good-by,” and 
started for Danville. On our way we 
concluded to go no farther in the canoes, 
but to run on to Harrisburg, taking them 
up as we passed Danville. That was the 
end of our voyage on the river, though we 
followed it lovingly from the window of 
the train all the way to Harrisburg. We 











saw the marriage of the lovely Juniata with 
the Susquehanna, recalling the exquisite 
poem of my friend, John Brown : — 





“Oh! never such a sight: 
He sweeping round the valley’s bend, 
While she, on maiden tiptoe rising, 
Feasts loving glances on the friend 
She has so lonesome been abiding; 
He, helpless, seeks the fatal shore, 
Charm-blinded by her eyes, dark-flashing 
Within the portals of the door 
Through which her slender form is passing : 
He opens wide his giant arms, 
The young and lordly Susquehanna; 
She nestles there her virgin charms, 
The soft-voiced, lovely Juniata; 

There in the bright sunlight! ” 


THE party that Dora had spoken of when 
she invited her friend to visit her was a 
fancy-dress ball, given at great expense and 
with great splendor. Lottine was so 
handsome, and so queenly in figure and 
bearing, that she carried off well even the 
hackneyed part of Mary of Scots. The 
assembly was one of the most brilliant of 
the season. In the midst of the gorgeous 
figures moved a little Quakeress. Herheavy 
drab-colored silk, with its skirt perfectly 
plain and its surplice waist, was relieved 
only by folds of delicate lace. Her hair 
would not be straight, though it was coiled 
with effort to be so, for nature had made it 
flow back in great waves, that here threw 
out the richness of its brown color, and 
there in its hollows caught dusky shadows. 
Tendrils of this same soft hair twisted 

themselves out of the shining ripples and 

shaded the forehead in a way that was only 

saved from being out of keeping with her 
character of Quakeress because it was so 
plainly a stubborn bent toward beauty that 
the hair had, and that no argument of the 
brush could conquer. Thus, being a whim 
of nature, it was not at variance with the 
simplicity of the costume. Yet it had a 
peculiar effect, for her dress seemed to say 
that she was demure and staid; but these 
stray locks rippled like laughter over that 
assumption, and made it appear like a dis- 
guise through which peeped out a face that 
those who noticed at all looked at more 
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And so, good-by for another season 
to the sweet waters, the dancing boat, and 
the biceps-building paddle. There is no 
sport or exercise so complete as canoeing 
a river, for it embraces all sports, — the 
excitement of rapid water, the delicious . 
plunge, the long swim down stream, the 
fishing and shooting, the free camping out 
at night, and the endless beauty of the 
panoramic scene. Canoe-clubs may meet 
and vote and compete and sail regatta- 
races on the lakes. But the true canoeist 
knows not sail nor prize, but searches with 
the paddle all the bends and rapids and 
shadowed reaches of our peerless Ameri- 
can rivers. 


John Boyle O Reilly. 


A MISDIRECTED LETTER. 


[CONCLUSION. ] 


than once. There were many handsome 
women, and, as to brilliancy, there was 
none of that about the little Quakeress with 
her quiet movements and her old-fashioned 
speech. But there were two people who 
saw her that evening with eyes more open 
than ever to her possibilities, and these two 
found no face in the assembly more win- 
some, and no conversation more full of en- 
tertainment, than Lottie White’s. One of 
these two people was Major Lockwood. 
As Eustace Holbrook looked at her he 
would have thought her choice the perfec- 
tion of skill if he had not remembered a 
conversation in which he had taken part 
one evening when the four young people 
were discussing the characters they should 
assume. Dora had demurred greatly at 
the Quakeress. ‘‘ Very well,” Lottie had 
answered, ‘I’m sorry; but it’s Hobson’s 
choice with me. I have a dress that will 
suit that part, and I haven’t anything else 
that will do to wear. I don’t wantto make 
you ashamed of me, and I’ll stay upstairs 
if you like. But, really, it will not make 
any difference, everybody will look at you 
and Miss White, and I shall have a good 
time seeing all the beautiful people, and 
the dresses, and the flowers. I’ve not been 
used to it, you know, and it will be like 
Arabian Nights to me. When I go home 
it will seem to me like a dream, a bright 
dream that I have to thank you for.”” And 
she looked gratefully at Dora. 
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‘It’s not best to have too much grati- 
tude,” sneered Lottine; ‘*‘ one may some- 
times find it misplaced.” 

** Yes, yes, Lottie, the Quakeress will do 
admirably, and I’m sure you will look 
well,” Dora hastened to say in her kindest 
manner. a 

‘** Then, I know the Friends’ way of talk- 
ing. My aunt married one of them, and 
joined the Society,” returned the girl, 
speaking to Dora, but with her eyes still 
fixed with a puzzled expression upon the 
other, whose last words she was trying to 
make out. ‘* What do you mean, Miss 
White,” she said at last, ** about gratitude 
being misplaced ?” 

** Oh, nothing at all but a wise saying.” 
answered Lottine, who had had her warn- 
ing in an energetic pressure of Dora’s foot, 
and who also saw a frown upon Eustace’s 
face. She liked him all the better for this 
delicacy that seemed to her quixotic; for 
it he were careful not to hurt the feelings of 
a stranger it would be all the better for her- 
self if that thing happened that she had long 
thought might happen, and that now seemed 
to her nearer-and more desirable than ever. 

The questioner looked away with a 
thoughtful expression. She had caught 
the right end of the tangled skein of per- 


plexities—for of late she had been per- 


plexed. Would she unwind it? 

The night of the party came. Eustace 
watched her that evening. She had not 
counted upon receiving either admiration 
or attention, so that no personal disappoint- 
ment mingled with her keen enjoyment of 
a new scene. The attention that she did 
receive was set down to courtesy, and the 
admiration, not being widely extended, but 
of a kind not easily adapted to ballroom 
phrases, escaped her observation altogether. 
Zustace had scarcely time to speak to her ; 
he was everywhere ; and the major had not 
arrived at the point of making himself 
conspicuous. The pretty Quakeress was 
too much eclipsed by brilliant women to 
attract general notice. It was the other 
Lottie who was queen of the evening. Her 
namesake wondered how much Eustace en- 
joyed her triumph. It was just then that 
he came up and asked her how she was 
getting on. 

** Thee sees my occupation,” she an- 
swered, demurely. ‘* I hope thee thinks it 
profitable!” Then her smile stole out, and 
the curling hair on her forehead seemed 
more caressing than ever. 

** You'll get profit out of it if anybody 
can,” he said; ** but I doubt that.” 


*¢ Don’t you think it’s wise to have now 
and then just a good time,” she asked, 
‘¢and not think at all of anything else?” 

‘¢ IT wish I could call this a genuinely 
good time!” he said, in a low tone, and 
looking at her almost wistfully. 

‘* If you had been winter evenings where 
sometimes not even a sleigh-bell went by 
the window you would be ready to appre- 
ciate all this,” she answered. 

He made a slight grimace. 

‘If that’s the candle, the play doesn’t 
pay for it.” 

She looked at him with a_ peculiar 
shrewdness that he saw in her sometimes. 

‘*Maybe not,” she said. ‘* But you 
have a way of being sure about things be- 
fore you’ve quite looked them through.” 

Eustace winced. This was the trait that 
Dora had resented so, — this way of saying 
what she thought. On the whole, Lot- 
tine’s brilliancy was much the best to get 
along with. 

‘» That’s what my professor told me one 
day in college,” he answered, making no 
movement toward Lottine, who was talk- 
ing toa knot of gentlemen, dispensing her 
smiles with admirable impartiality. 

Lottie laughed softly. ‘+ I’m proud,” 
she said. ‘+ It’s not often that I stumble 
into the wisdom of a professor.” 

Eustace thought Lottine’s laugh, which 
reached him a moment later, was not so 
musical. But he could not linger; his 
duties as host pressed upon him, and with 
a few more words he turned away. Lot- 
tie’s face grew grave, and she fixed her 
eyes earnestly upon her namesake; then 
withdrew them abruptly, as if her intent- 
ness had made her lose the sense of time, 
and she feared lest she might have been 
standing there too long. 

It was five days after the ball. The 
three young ladies were in the library after 
breakfast. Lottine was finishing a letter 
that she had asked Holbrook to mail for 
her. He was waiting for it with a patience 
which made it difficult to remember that a 
month before he had hurried his sister so 
pitilessly. While waiting he was enter- 
taining Lottie, and, as it seemed to his lis- 
teners, himself quite as much. It had only 
been the day before that the beautiful Miss 
White had suddenly become convinced 
that to some strange beings there were 
other charms as effectual as beauty and wit. 
She had seen Eustace talking with Lottie, 
and there had been something in his tone 
and attitude that startled her. The girl’s 
face had betrayed nothing; but Lottine 
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knew that girls could not be depended on 
to show just what they felt ; and then Lot- 
tie might have seen her coming, and Hol- 
brook had not. .Yet, as she glanced up 
hastily from her writing that morning, she 
was not certain that that would have made 
any difference. Eustace had the air of not 
troubling himself to wonder what people 
were thinking of him. Lottine sealed her 
letter, and addressed it ostentatiously. 
Then, holding it out with a smile to the 
young man, she said : — 

‘*Thank you very much, Mr. Holbrook. 
You see I have not done as Dora did to 
me, — left it for vou to address. You might 
make a mistake again, and send it to the 
wrong person, as you did before.” 

There was an embarrassment in both 
Eustace’s face and Dora’s that Lottie saw. 
A light of comprehension came into her 
own. She had wound the skein at last; 
she saw why Dora invited her. Lottine, 
having flashed one glance at her, was now, 
with a face of the most perfect unconscious- 
ness, putting away her writing materials. 
Dora recovered herself first and opened 
her lips to speak, but before she could do 
it Lottie cried, — 

**T see it all, — why there were two hand- 
writings on my note; why I was invited 
here at all. It wasn’t meant for me. Oh, 
why didn’t you tell me? Kind, generous 
Dora, it would have been kinder, after all, 
to have told me.” ‘There was such dis- 
tress in her look and tones that Dora went 
up to her and putting her arm about her, 
kissed her. 

‘*Tt’s true, Lottie,” she said. ‘I didn’t 
mean to ask you, but that was because I 
didn’t know you. Now I do know you, 
and I ask you with all my heart to stay 
with us as long as you can. You’ve made 
your own welcome. Isn’t it so, Eustace?” 

A sharp sound interrupted them. It 
was only Lottine tearing up a sheet of paper 
that she had spoiled. 

**Yes,” answered Holbrook. 
pale. 

‘* Thank you,” 


He was 


said Lottie, faintly. 
Tears had come into her eyes at Dora’s 


kindness. ‘*I will 
train.” 

‘+ ’ve not deserved this of you.” 

‘* No, Dora, you have deserved only my 
gratitude, every one of you, for your for- 
bearance; but I am too much ashamed of 
myself to face you all again. I don’t see 
why I never thought of such a thing be- 
fore. It’s a comment on your kindness as 
well as on my stupidity.” 


stay until the next 
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In spite of a throb of compunction over 
the purpose that she had carried out only 
in the vaguest way Dora felt pleased that 
at least she had not grieved the girl. Now 
that Lottine had done the very thing which 
she herself had wanted to do Dora re- 
joiced that she had been unequal to the 
deed; it looked so unnecessary and so 
malicious. Unconsciously she had been 
discovering more of the inner nature of the 
friend she had so much admired ; perhaps 
contrast had helped her, and this revela- 
tion carried her a long way toward just 
discrimination. Eustace had silently taken 
up the newspaper. After looking it over 
a few moments, he said : — 

‘**Your morning train has gone. Do 
you propose to leave here at four o’clock 
this afternoon? In that case you would 
reach your home at midnight.” 

** An excellent time, surely, for a * lone, 
lorn woman,’ ”? commented Dora. 

“* If she takes that train I shall go with 
her,” said Eustace. 

Lottie looked up. 
then grew very pale. 

*¢ No, you shall never do that; you have 
had trouble enough already paying courte- 
sies to a guest whom your mistake invited. 
I will wait until to-morrow morning, since 
Dora is so kind.” 

Eustace’s answer to her assertion could 
not now be given in words, and Lottie lost 
his glance, for she was not looking at him, 
but steadily out of the window. 

‘**T really want you to stay, Lottie,’’ be- 
gan Dora; ‘‘this is a new invitation, and 
this time there is no mistake.” 

‘¢T cannot,” answered the girl, softly ; 
‘*¢ but I thank you, Dora.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Eustace spoke. 

‘* Miss White,” he said, ‘* you promised 
that before you went home you would go 
to the Art Gallery with me to see that 
painting of Corot’s that we were speaking 
of. Will you go this morning?” 

Lottine looked up suddenly, and her lips 
moved. Holbrook had been speaking to 
her, too, about the painting, although she 
could not recollect that he had said any- 
thing about her going to see it. No, it 
was well that she had not answered; it 
was the interloper that he was looking at, 
whose answer he was waiting for in evi- 
dent anxiety. It was the interloper, as 
Lottine called her, who, after a pause, said 
coldly : — 

‘Tf you wish it, I will keep my word, 
of course.” 


Her face flushed, 


Then 
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‘¢ Thank you,” answered Eustace. And 
before he went away he arranged the hour 
at which he should return for her. 

It was not until they had admired not 
only the painting they had come to see, but 
others also, that Eustace said abruptly : — 

‘¢ T want you to help me, Miss White.” 

** How?” she asked. 

‘© Will you do it?” 

‘¢ Certainly I will, if I can.” 

Eustace glanced about him. They 
were nearly alone ; no one could hear. 

‘¢T have promised my father,” he began, 
‘**that I will marry Miss White if she will 
have me. Will you help me?” 

“TI!” cried Lottie, divided between 
amazement and indignation. 

‘Yes, you. It is only you who can do 
2” . _ 

Lottie leaned her hand heavily against 
the case of etchings that she was standing 
before. It was very hard to ask this of her. 
Yet why should she feel so? And es- 
pecially ought she to remember that it did 
not seem soto him. Now that she saw her 
visit in its true light she perceived how 
much he had exerted himself to make it 
pleasant to her. She owed him something, 
and Lottie above all things liked to pay 
her debts. 

‘*T don’t see how I can possibly help 
you,” she answered ; ** but, if I can, I will.” 

He looked at her keenly, with a good 
deal of anxiety in his face. 

*¢T can’t make her out,” he said, ** do 
you think she loves me?” 

‘*How can I possibly tell that? You 
must ask her that.” 

‘*T am asking her now.” 

Lottie looked up at him, startled. His 
eyes left her in no doubt of his meaning. 
Color swept over the pale face, and the 
eyes grew radiant before they dropped 
shyly and appeared to be scanning the pict- 
ure before her, of which she was seeing 
nothing. 

‘* Does she love me?” persisted Eus- 
tace, drawing nearer to her. Lottie was 
motionless for a moment; then she looked 
up at him again. He did not like her ex- 
pression ; it was too resolute, and the reso- 
lution seemed of a kind that did not run 
along with her pleasure. ‘* Will you try 
to love me, Lottie?” he repeated. ** Will 
you take me, my darling?” 

‘*This is not what your father meant,” 
she said. ‘* No, I will not do this. I will 
not come to your father’s house uninvited, 
and take away his only son from the 
woman he wishes him to marry.” 


” 


‘**T wouldn’t marry that woman if there 
were not another in the world.” 

‘* You will think differently later.” 

‘** Do you really believe that?” 

Lottie was silent. Eustace pleaded his 
cause with all his might. ‘‘ You do love 
me a little,” he said at last. ‘* Why will 
you not say so? I will never marry any 
one else.” 

‘* Because here my feelings have nothing 
to do with it,”” she answered. ‘It is nota 
question of how I feel, but of what I ought 
to do.” 

‘*Ah! Then you do love me?” 

Lottie glanced at him. ‘ Yes,” she 
said. 

‘*¢ And yet you will not marry me?” 

**On one condition I will, but that is an 
impossibility. I will when your father 
asks me to. That is saying ‘ No’ forever.” 

‘‘H—m!” said Eustace. ‘* You think 
so!” But in his heart he felt despondent. 
He knew that the utmost he had to expect 
from his father after long fighting was 
sullen acquiescence. As to hisever asking 
this girl to be his son’s wife the thing was 
impossible. Eustace must try his logic on 
Lottie herself, — the logic of love,— he could 
not despair of that. Yet as he looked at 
her face, no less firm than tender, he felt 
that fate was hard upon him. He should 
need time to see what to do, for it was out 
of the question to think of sitting down 
calmly and bearing this state of things. 
In the moment he stood there silent after 
her answer all plans, even to vagaries, came 
to him as he struck out fiercely against the 
barriers. 

He would not be balked ; he would win; 
he would become one of the best business 
men in the city, would make himself ab- 
solutely necessary to his father, and then 
stay with him only on his own terms. But 
he said nothing of all this now; he did not 
realize at the moment that the little pale- 
faced girl standing before him had awak- 
ened dormant faculties which, whether he 
were compelled to use for her sake or not, 
had stirred their wings, had made him 
more eager and strong. 

‘* You shall have your wish, Lottie,” he 
said at last. 

‘¢My wish!’’ echoed the girl softly. 

Eustace smiled at her. ‘‘Isn’t it your 
wish?” 

She looked at him a moment without 
answering, but he was satisfied. 

Lottie was in an April mood during her 
packing. She refused the assistance of 
Dora, who was with her, and was glad to 
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tears that would sometimes come ; to hide 
also the smiles and the quick color that 
she would have found it difficult to ac- 
count for to her friend by anything in their 
quiet talk. She was very much distressed. 
She knew that Eustace meant to have his 
way, and she had all a girl’s confidence in 
the determination of the man she loved. 
Still she was full of fears ; it was very hard 
to be obliged to refuse Eustace, for, little 
as she had seen of Mr. Holbrook, she had 
her intuitions, and knew as well as his son 
did that he was a knotty subject. Once 
there came to her something that she was 
ashamed of, —an envy, not of Lottine, but 
of her position in regard to the family ; of 
the satisfaction with which Mr. Holbrook 
would receive her if she were Eustace’s 
choice. And the feeling that checked this 
was one that she had no cause to be proud 
of; it was exultation that in spite of it all 
it was she herself who had the best of it, 
who had ‘Eustace. Thus, just as she was 
feeling that she had opened Pandora’s box 
and was full of the malicious stings of 
troubles, out flew Hope, and the sweep of 
her wings took away the pain. 

She came down to dinner in secret per- 
turbation. Would Mr. Holbrook know 
how affairs had turned? She had scorned 
to ask Eustace to be silent even for that 
day : his own judgment and feeling ought 
to decide. And she thought that it would 
be almost worse to sit at the table in a false 
position-+than to be secretly, or even openly, 
hated as the one who had balked a favorite 
purpose. At all events she was resolute ; 
so was Eustace. And there is nothing 
that conquers Fortune like resolution ; an 
armed resistance woos her better than the 
softest pleadings. Neither of these young 
people imagined that anything would come 
to aid them but their own determination, 
or. rather, Eustace’s determination, for 
Lottie’s part was only that forbearance 
which, seemingly quiescence, often proves 
itself so active a force. 

Eustace, returning to his father’s place 
of business, informed him of the offer to 
Miss White and of the conditions of her 
acceptance. He replied to the old gentle- 
man’s assurance of his pleasure by remark- 
ing that his father had not mentioned 
which Miss White he meant. 

‘* What! sir,” returned Mr. Holbrook. 
** As if there could be any doubt!” 

‘*T didn’t think there was,” said Eustace, 
‘*so I asked the dear little one.” 

‘The what?” gasped the old gentleman. 





bend her face over her trunk to hide the 
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**Oh, you’re all right, of course,” he went 
on, with an air of ease that sat badly 
with the questioning look in his eyes. ‘1 
never knew you to make a fool of yourself, 
Eustace.” 

‘** I hope I never have, and I assure you 
[ haven’t this time. Still, father, when you 
make that request to Miss White for me 
don’t make it to the one you call the beauty. 
It’s to the real beauty, the good, honest 
little girl, that I’ve proposed.” 

** Not to Dora’s Lottine? ” 

*¢ Not at all.” 

The rage of the elder man was unbounded. 
He called his son most uncomplimentary 
names, and even threatened to disinherit him. 

‘* As: you please,” returned Eustace. ‘1 
can earn my own living, and you know it. 
I’d much rather you would do this than re- 
fuse to make Lottie that one request for me. 
She is pride itself, and she will never come 
into an unwilling family.” 

** Glad to hear it; she'll never come into 
mine, then. But not only have you grieved 
me, Eustace, but you have put me into the 
most awkward position imaginable. Miss 
Lottie’s uncle, my Miss Lottie’s, is a man 
with whom I should like to be allied ; he is 
not only high in political and social life, 
but he is a man of great wealth and integ- 
rity. He is coming to dine with us to-day,” 
pursued Mr. Holbrook. ‘I met him this 
morning and have met him a few times be- 
fore. He leaves town in a day or two, and 
is very busy all the time he stays, so that I 
can’t give hima reception, or a dinner ; but 
he is coming informally. Quite by chance 
[ found out the relationship. Then I told 
him of my hopes, and he seemed much 
pleased ; said that some difference of opinion 
between Lottie’s father, his brother-in-law, 
and himself had made a coolness between 
the families, and that he had not seen his 
niece since her childhood. He is delighted 
to have this opportunity of meeting her 
and of congratulating all round. Indeed, 
I suppose, that is why he is coming. And 
I tell you this, Eustace, when you ask me 
to make that request of yours to his niece 
I’ll do it with pleasure; but the other one 
—never. It’s very awkward, very,” he 
reiterated. ‘‘ I declare, I almost wish some- 
body would be taken ill at home, not seri- 
ously, but enough to get me out of this box 
by making some excuse not to take him 
there.” 

‘** Tt would have been a good plan,” sug- 
gested Eustace, ‘‘ not to have mentioned the 
subject any way until you knew what the 
young lady would say.” 


2 A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


’ 


** I knew that well enough,” snarled his 
father. 

The stranger who was presented in Mr. 
' Holbrook’s drawing-room just before dinner 
greeted his niece with emotion in histones. 

‘** How much you are like your mother,” 
he said. ‘*I amcoming toseeher. I will 
run up with you when you go home.” 


But it was Lottie, not Lottine, whom he 
kissed and said this to; it was Lottie who 
caught a triumphant flash in Eustace’s eyes, 
and who heard his father say to him in an 
undertone : — 

‘*Clever fellow! Yes, I'll keep my word.” 


Frances C. Sparhawk. 


A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


Out through the summer’s golden glow, 
Across the land, into the West, 
I rode at sunset, sad and slow, 
Where the end of the rainbow sinks to rest, 
Out toward the realms of the setting sun, 
As the night came down and the day was done. 


The insects hummed a lullaby, 
In cozy homes of folded leaves ; 
The birds had ceased to chirp, on high, 
Within their nests, beneath the eaves; 
The nodding flowers, along the way, 
Seemed bowing low, to slumber’s sway. 


Adown the path, where arching trees 

Clasped hands and kissed, with lips of leaves, 
I drank the burden of the breeze, 

The scent of flowers and garnered sheaves, 
And, over all, the lingering light 
Of sunbeams and the stars of night. 


Alas! these dreams of summers past 

Will drift into our drowsy hours ; 
Too sweet, too heavenly high to last, 

But laden with the breath of flowers: 
Within, bright thoughts and memories sweet. 
Without, the snow and blinding sleet: 


James Clarence Harvey. 





ST. JOHN’S EVE. 
‘¢ We have the receipt of fern-seed, — we walk invisible.” 


Upon St. John’s eve they who wear 
The seed of crafty fern, 

Where’er they list abroad may fare, 
And none shall them discern. 


On yester-eve the charm I tried ; 
The magic seed I brought 

From secret glen, though long defied, 
By elf and pixy fought. 


None gave good-even as I passed, 
None bent a look on me; 

I sought the linden path and, last, 
The broad, green trysting-tree. 


My lady there I thought to meet, 
And yet unseen remain, 

To read her face in silence sweet, 
And deeper heart-lore gain. 


I nothing saw, — nor glimmering robe, 


Nor white hand part the boughs; 
The poiséd blowball’s feathery globe 
There was no wind to rouse; 


Yet oft the grass was stirred, and oft 
The flower on nodding stem, 

As pressed by footstep light and soft, 
Or brushed by floating hem. 


‘¢ He will not come, — he loves not me,” 
A voice sighed midst the dew; 
Though I nor face nor form could see, 
Full well the voice I knew, 


‘* He will not come, — he loves me not,” 
More near the murmur drew; 
Aha! my lady has her plot, 
She wears the fern-seed too! 


‘¢ But I am here,” I answer brought, 
‘¢ That mayst thou know by this,” — 
Her viewless hand by chance I caught, 
And on it pressed a kiss. 


‘* Trust not to charms, my wizard queen. 
But heed a wizard’s word: 
We on St. John’s eve walk unseen, 
Not (saints forbid!) unheard!” 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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\Y ENTURIES ago, in their swift- 
sailing dragons, the 
Northmen visited our 
shores. Tradition says 
that one now sleeps in 
his cairn upon Point Al- 
lerton. Perhaps he wakes 
at night to watch the tar 
glimmering lights of Cape 
Ann, twenty miles away to the north-east. 
until the first flush of dawn bids Minot’s 
gray cyclop droop his heavy lid. Val- 
halla’s brightness may be denied his war- 
like spirit. Restless he dreams over the 
sea-fights a thousand years gone by, and in 
fancy again urges his war-ship’s prow in 
fierce pursuit. 

Bereft of its savagery the best of his 
vigorous spirit lives to-day in many a 
yachtsman, as, with no less determination, 
he strains mast and rope in friendly race to 
win the cup, the colors, or the gold. In 
this school of endurance and nautical lore 
is trained many a skilful seaman, many an 
experienced pilot, who could serve his 
country well, if she should need such aid. 
Almost as soon as the weather permits 
the handling of sheet and halyards without 
risk of frozen fingers, and until the autumn 
gales come charged with frost, these mod- 
ern vikings guide their white-winged craft 
along the coast or seek shelter in its snug 
harbors. On the day appointed for a race 
their swift yachts are ranged side by side 
at the starting-line; impatiently the sails 
seem to flutter, until, with the smoke of 
the starting-gun, they fill and speed away. 

No municipality in the Union spends so 
much money for the entertainment of the 
people on the Fourth of July as the 
city of Boston. Most interesting of the 
entertainments provided by the good city 
fathers are the rowing regattas on the 
Charles river and on Jamaica pond, and 
the sailing regatta in Boston harbor. The 
bicycle races and lacrosse matches on the 
Common, the hundred allurements of jug- 
gling and dancing, of music and play, 
balloon ascensions, military drill, polo, and 
gorgeous fireworks, win fewer spectators 
than the regattas. The city offers a bounti- 
ful lot of prizes, of value enough to satisfy 
the most avaricious competitors, while the 
sights are free to all, rich and poor, high 
and low, in the entire community. 
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REGATTA IN 


BOSTON HARBOR. 


A typical race was sailed last Indepen- 
dence day off City Point. The printed 
programme, furnished to all competing, 
announced four races. The first was for 
yachts thirty-eight feet or more upon the 
water-line, whose course was to be twenty 
miles. The second was for those twenty- 
six feet long and less than thirty-eight, over 
a course of fourteen miles. The third was 
for yachts from twenty to twenty-six feet. 
over an eight-mile course; and the fourth 
for all measuring less than twenty feet, to 
sail a course of five miles. Except in the 
first each class was divided into keels and 
centre-boards, the total amount of prizes 
being $615. The start was to be from an- 
chorage,— each class coming into line 
between two flags bearing the number of 
that class. At the second signal all were 
to slip moorings. set the head-sails and fill 
away on their respective courses, — the 
first class to the east, the second to the south- 
cast, the third to the south-west, and the 
fourth to the north, thus avoiding any chance 
of interference among the different sets. 

For days the crews of the contesting 
yachts have been preparing for the struggle. 
improving the set of their sails, or buying 
new ones ; running over the course for prac- 
tice, and having a ‘* brush ” with any rival 
that might appear ; re-stowing the ballast 
to alter the trim of the boat; applying a 
coat of black-lead to reduce the water’s 
friction along her lines; and, as now the 
glorious Fourth comes out of noisy night 
amid the booming of cannon and imper- 
tinent snap of fire-crackers, they gather at 
the club-houses to dress for the occasion. 
Many see only the practical side of the 
question ; they appear in thin, close-fitting 
suits of gray flannel; but those who love 
effects of color seek to combine the esthetic 
with the useful. In a fleet of yachts 
where white is the prevailing color of sail 
and deck, these bits of bright red, blue, 
and yellow in jerseys, tights, or Tam-o’- 
Shanters are grateful to the eye, while they 
also serve to distinguish both the men and 
their boats. It would give added beauty 
and character to the yachts if some device 
in conspicuous color were placed near the 
main peak, imitating the brilliant coloring 
of Venetian sails, or tanned in dark reds 
and browns, as is done by the fishermen 
of the North Sea. 
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BOUND HOME. 
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Yachts from a distance arrive the night 
before, lest a calm in the early morning 
should prevent their reaching the scene in 
time. This time their good judgment is 
evident, for not a breath of air ruffles the 
glassy stillness of Dorchester bay, while 
steamers plough up and down the channel, 
the swift 
purring of 
their paddles 
borne with 
many a dis- 
tant sound 
over the 
quiet water : 
later come 
the subdued 
undu lations 
of their 
broadening 
wake, caus- 
ine the 
yachts to nod 
sleepily at 
their moor- 
ings. Out 
among the 
fleet push 
the trim 
tenders load- 
ed almost to 
the rail, and 
each crew 
goeson board 
its yacht. 
Covers and 
gaskets are 
cast aside, 
the after sails 
swing up to 
the accom- SS 
paniment of 

clicking AN OL 
blocks and 

cheery jest. The sails have been care- 
fully kept dry; the men sway with all their 
might upon the halyards, to strain them 
into place; but there is no wind. From 
other parts of the harbor come the yachts, 
towed by their crews, or by steam-tugs, 
toward City Point. Look! Just coming 
into sight, at the entrance of Broad sound, 
is the Magic. from Lynn, slowly fanned 
along by the first light breath of an east 
wind. Will it hold? Will it freshen? 
Or must this be a tedious, drifting race, 
with flickering airs and calms, in which a 
knowledge of the tideways shall decide 
the winner? 

At the float-stage, spinning their yarns, 
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are gathered the old salts and veteran 
skippers, their faces scarred by years of 
seafaring. As they talk a mirage forms 
beyond the outer light, with doubled and 
inverted sails. ‘* That is a sure sign of an 
easterly,” says a bronzed yachtsman who 
sits stripped to the waist, with either hand 
gauging its 

opposite bi- 

ceps. Slow- 

! ' ly the wind 
creeps in 
with freshen- 
ing puffs. 
There comes 

—- the judges’ 
boat,asteam- 
tug, bringing 
two more 
contestants 

to the Point. 

In a few 
minutes she 
will give the 
signal to 
form in line, 
followed in 
thirty min- 
utes by the 
starting 
whistle. But 

no ;aftercon- 
sultation the 
judges de- 
cide to post- 
pone the start 

for half an 
hour, in 
hopes of a 
stronger 
breeze, and 

to give the 


_D SALT. tardy ones a 


chance to 
reach the line. How quickly the minutes 
fly, as head-stays are strained, back-stays set 
up, cables and moorings overhauled, or light 
sails carefully stowed ready for use at the 
right moment! Already some boats, feeling 
the light air, are forging ahead towards the 
line, so as to gain a favorable position. 
Still the Magic is fully three miles 
away. At last comes a startling whistle 
from the judges’ boat; then out of the 
tangle, with vistas closing and opening 
through the fleet, the four groups are 
slowly formed. Each yacht finds __ its 
place, and anchors in line, while the little 
steam-launch busily rushes about driving 
back to the line any who may try to gain 
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an unfair advantage. Only five minutes 
more. Here comes the Magic, just in 
time. Two seconds more! A flutter and 
commotion among those who have discov- 
ered some mistake, or look in vain for a 
missing tackle; shriller than before the 
whistle screams; up run the head-sails ; 
moorings are cast off. Each class slips 
away from the line and opens out. The 
** flyers” come to the front; the ** snails” 
drop behind. 

What a fine start! More than eighty 
yachts lie over to the fresh east wind and 
move majestically away. The English 
cutter Maggie and the sloop Nirvana 
are the only competitors in the first class ; 
slowly the cutter gathers head-way, ‘ eat- 
ing” to windward. The Shadow is 
leading the second class, but close on 
her heels come the Hera, Lapwing, 
Nimbus, and the rest, eager to reach and 
pass her. 

‘¢Who’s that leading sloop in the third 
class, black-leaded to the rail, with new 
sails? How she walks away from the 
rest! Do you know her?” 


“* No!” 
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‘* Strange! She must be a new boat,— 
a dark horse in the race.” 

The cat-boats are under way, some of 
them in a snarl, with the Queen Mad and 
Joker in the van, while all grow smaller 
in the distance, till we can no longer tell 
the leaders from the led. 

In an hour the smaller class will be 
back; so now for a discussion of the 
lunch. But the topic of the hour soon 
comes to the surface. Question and an. 
swer chase each other around and across 
the table. Fault or merit of many a 
boat is mentioned, and skippers are praised 
or disparaged ; while the sly ones save their 
breath as they make wide-spread havoc 
among the tempting dishes, until some one, 
looking through the cabin window ex- 
claims, ** The little fellows have turned the 
Cow Pasture buoy!” So, with a farewell 
nibble or sip, the judges repair to the pilot- 
house to time the returning boats. 

Ordinarily the classes come back in the 
order of the distance sailed; but to-day, 
owing to the direction and strength of the 
wind, the eight-mile course takes the same 
time as the five-mile one. This rare oc- 
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“SHADOW” LEADING, 
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currence several 
times threatens 
an accident, and 
adds interest at 
the finish. Lead- 
ing the third class comes the dark horse 
that no one knows, crowding the foam be- 
fore her, with every sail spread to the fair 
wind that rounds them out in masses of 
sunlight and shadow ; close upon her the 
Queen Mab, Banneret, and Transit, sep- 
arated only by seconds; while from the 
opposite side comes the Joker, slanting 
low as she cutsand curls the water. from 
her bows. 

All returning yachts pass between the 
judges’ steamer and a flag-boat moored 
fifty yards away, the fourth class coming 
from the south-west, others from the east. 
Thus, like woof and warp, they shoot 
through the narrow space, sometimes three 
abreast. Nothing but skilful handling and 
the coolest head can prevent a catastrophe. 
Within a few minutes some forty boats 
cross the line, making sharp work for the 
time-keeper and recorders. A fourth calls 
out the number which each yacht displays 
on a large card furnished for the occasion. 
One has jocosely tied his large yellow 
card upon the back of a man who sits on 
the weather rail, in apparent unconscious- 
ness of all going on around him, calmly 
nursing a cigarette. 

Then comes a lull; the boats already in, 
run to their moorings, while their crews 
stow the racing-sails. Some wait for the 
return of the larger boats. Others. sail 
away, exchanging good-natured taunts or 
congratulations. Restlessly the racers slip 


about, as if ready for another trial ; but, for 












THE START.—SECOND CLASS IN FOREGROUND, 


this race, the prize is lost or won and so 
remains. 

Up the main channel comes the second 
class in procession, — huge triangles of 
straining canvas, sweeping like great sea- 
birds past the smaller craft that steer down 
to meet and admire them. The Shadow 
leads, with her great spinnaker rounded 
out like a balloon, and an enormous top- 
sail set on poles that reach far above the 
top-mast head and out over the peak. 

‘¢Isn’t she a beauty? Forty dollars for 
this day’s work!” 

She sweeps across the line with a deafen- 
ing salute from the steamer’s whistle, then. 
gathering in the snowy folds of her spin- 
naker, runs to her moorings, while a sight 
of tossing handkerchiefs and brilliant para- 
sols on the club-house balcony heightens 
the color in the cheeks of her crew as they 
taste the mild intoxication of success. 
Closely follow the Hlera, Lapwing, Lillie. 
Magic, King Philip, and others. Then 
comes another lull, to be broken by the 
return of the two first-class yachts, whose 
course has taken them out of sight in the 
throbbings of the outer sea, past the whist- 
ling buoy on the Graves, and around the 
swaying bell-boat off Harding’s ledge. 
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Again the interval is made sweet with 
refreshment in the cabin, until a small bit 
of white appears in the Narrows, miles 
away. 


‘Is itthe Maggie? Is itthe Nirvana? 


Who has the marine glass? Can you 
make her out?” 

‘* Yes; it’s the — Maggie!” 

A silence. ‘Well, I’m sorry. Still 


it’s what one might expect; just her kind 
of a day.” 

As she comes on no second sail shows 
in the track. ‘* Where can the’ Vzrvana 
be? What a lead!—at least two miles! 
Ah, there she is!” 

The east wind is beginning to decline 
with the sun as, without change in their 
relative positions, they finish the race. 
The Maggie cuts along, clean, narrow, 
deep, her sails of faultless purity and set. 
That English crew need not be told how 
to sail their craft. Then, later, the beauti- 








ful Mérvana, stanch and roomy, runs 
over the line, and some one calls out to 
her helmsman : — 

** Didn’t you have wind enough?” 

With a smile the answer comes back, 
“Yes, plenty of wind — oz doard.” 

So the race is done. The sails that 
stirred joyously in the morning’s breeze 
seem to feel the waning excitement as 
they flap listlessly ; the waves fret in the 
ebbing current. 

As we steam away the mathematical 
man of the board of judges figures up the 
allowance and corrected time, which will 
adjust the difference in length of the com- 
peting yachts. The sun sinks lurid in a 
bank of clouds over the Blue Hills. Ina 
few hours darkness will tempt out the fire- 
works, unless nature should furnish some 
more brilliant of her own, and patter her 
applause in showers of rain. 


Albert H. Munsell. 
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ON mountains high the shadows fly, 
The bugle’s note dies on the breeze. 
The fleecy clouds in purple sky 
Float lightly o’er the lofty trees ; 
In grasses thick the young birds hide, 
The soaring lark salutes the morn, 
As I through Merrie England wide 
Swiftly upon my wheel am borne. 


Past ruined wall and ivied tower, 
Zach decked with legend quaint and old. 
The passing tale of idle hour, 
Or deed in history’s page enrolled, 
Past hedges green, embroidered fair, 
With blossoms pink and white of thorn. 
I through the cool and perfumed air 
Swiftly upon my wheel am borne. 


Virna. 
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THE earliest instincts of my boyhood 
were towards nature. I went to the 
woods, as an infant to its mother’s breast, 
for that sustenance I could find nowhere 
else. Only there could my innate craving 
and longing be satisfied. I remember yet 
the happiness of one afternoon when my 
companion and I endeavored to lose our- 
selves in the woods, in order to experience 
the adventurous pleasure of finding our 
way back to civilization. 

It was during this period, when my heart 
was ripe for it, that I chanced to come across 
an article written by John Burroughs. 
Every word sank into my soul like grains 
of wheat sown on fertile land. I felt that 
I had found a friend, an interpreter. Those 
feelings I had experienced were here ex- 
pressed, Out of the fulness of my heart I 
wrote to him. Back came an answer, 


kind, genial, and telling me to continue 
my out-door life, for it would develop the 
iron in my blood. Every book, every 
stray article, that he had written was eagerly 
sought for and eagerly read. Nor has the 
sharp edge of my appetite been dulled by 
acquaintance. Not only can I appreciate 
everything new that bears his name, but 
his oldest and most familiar work has 
never lost its charm. 

Mr. Burroughs was born in Roxbury. 
Delaware County, N.Y., on the third of 
April, 1837, and his early life was spent in 
the country. The earth was being born 
again when he entered the world, and the 
spring-time freshness of the period seems 
ever to have rested upon him. He tells us 
something of his early life. We know that 
he went walking on Sunday; that in his 
boyhood he delighted in the wild, cool air 
of a natural cave, formed by overhanging 
rocks cropping out from the precipitous 
side of a pine and oak clad hill, in his 
native town. He tells us that from child- 
hood he was familiar with the homely facts 
of the barn, and of cattle and horses; the 
sugar-making in the maple woods in early 
spring; the work of the corn-field, hay- 
field, potato-field ; the delicious fall months, 
with their pigeon and squirrel shootings ; 
threshing of buckwheat, gathering of 
apples, and burning of fallows; in short, 
everything that smacked of and led to the 
open air and®its exhilarations. He be- 
longed, he says, to them ; and his substance 
and taste, as they grew, assimilated them 
as truly as his body did its food. He loved 
a few books much; but he loved nature, 
in all those material examples and subtle 
expressions, with a love passing all the 
books of the world. The trout-streams 
lured and detained him on his way to and 
from school. 

‘* We bathed in them during the long 
summer noons, and felt for the trout under 
their banks. A holiday was a_ holiday 
indeed that brought permission to go 
fishing over on Rose’s Brook, or up Hard- 
scrabble, or in Meeker’s Hollow; all-day 
trips, from morning until night, through 
meadows, and pastures, and _beechen 
woods wherever the shy, limpid stream 
led.” 

When he wasa lad, and went afield with 
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his hoe or with the cows, during the 
strawberry season, he was sure to return 
at meal-time with a lining of berries in the 
top of his straw hat; and in another place 
he says : — 

‘*T was a famous berry-picker when a 
boy. It was near enough to hunting and 
fishing to enlist me. Mother would 
always send me in preference to any of 
the rest of the boys. I got the biggest 
berries, and the most of them. There was 
something of the excitement of the chase 
in the occupation, and something of the 
charm and preciousness of game about the 
trophy. The pursuit had its surprises, its 
expectancies, its sudden disclosures, — in 
fact its uncertainties. I went forth ad- 
venturously. I could wander free as the 
wind. Then there were moments of in- 
spiration, for it always seemed a felicitous 
stroke to light upon a particularly fine 
spot, as it does when one takes an old and 
wary trout. You discovered the game 
where it was_ hidden. Your genius 
prompted you. Another had passed that 
way and missed the prize. Indeed, the 
successful berry-picker, like Walton’s 
angler, is born, not made. It is only 
another kind of angling. In the same 
field one boy gets big berries, and plenty 
of them; another wanders up and down, 
and finds only a few little ones. He 
cannot see them; he does not know how 
to divine them where they lurk under the 
leaves and vines.” 

Leaving home when about seventeen 
years of age he began school-teaching. I 
should have liked being one of his pupils, 
for I am certain that he taught them more 
than reading, writing,-and arithmetic, 
especially if there was an occasional half- 
holiday spent in the woods. He remem- 
bers this as a pleasant time in his life, and 
it was with evident delight that he received 
a short time ago a letter from an old pupil, 
inquiring if the quondam school-teacher 
was the present author. 

Before he attained his majority he married. 
In 1863 Mr. Burroughs came to Washing- 
ton, having received an appointment in the 
Treasury department. He has a good deal 
to say in his books about Washington. He 
came ‘‘during the arcadian age at the 
capital, before the easy-going Southern 
ways had gone out and the prim new 
Northern ways had come in, and when the 
domestic animals were treated with dis- 
tinguished consideration and given the 
freedom of the city.” He leased ‘+ an old 
place with an acre of ground attached, 
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almost within the shadow of the dome of 
the capitol,” and behind a high but aged 
and decrepit board-fence indulged his rural 
and unclerical tastes. How he strived to 
throw off the incubus of office-work ! 
One’s heart throbs in sympathy for him 
when he says: — 

‘* Ah, when that creaking and sagging 
back gate closed behind me in the evening, 
I was happy; and when it opened for my 
egress thence in the morning, I was not 
happy. Inside that gate was a miniature 
farm redolent of homely, primitive life, a 
tumble-down house and stables and imple- 
ments of agriculture and horticulture, 
broods of chickens, and growing pump- 
kins, and a thousand antidotes to the 
weariness of an artificial life. Outside of 
it were the marble and iron palaces, the 
paved and blistering streets, and the high, 
vacant mahogany desk of a government 
clerk. In that ancient enclosure I took an 
earth-bath twice a day.” 

He complains that his petty in-door life 
fostered weeds and fungus and unwhole- 
some growths in his moral and intellectual 
nature. It was as a part antidote for this that 
be obtained Chloe, the Devonshire cow, 
of which he has written so charmingly. 
He went down to the steamer himself to 
bring her home. ‘‘ She seemed to relish 
so much the feeling of solid ground 
beneath her feet once more that she led me 
a lively step all the Way home. She cut 
capers in front of the White House, and 
tried twice to wind me up in the rope as 
we passed the Treasury. She kicked up 
her heels on the broad avenue, and became 
very coltish as she came under the walls 
of the capitol. But that night the long 
vacant stall in the old stable was filled, 
and the next morning the coffee had ex- 
perienced a change of heart.” Imagine 
John Burroughs to-day driving a cow 
down the wide asphalted Pennsylvania 
avenue ! 

But his Washington life was not alto- 
gether without advantages. It was but a 
step from the city into the country. From 
his door he could see the great green arms 
of the trees beckon him and invite. He 
loved the soft, mellow atmosphere. The 
old Marlboro’ road stirred his instincts to 
travel, and there was a pleasant warmth in 
the redness of the Tennallytown highway. 
On winter nights he followed the road 
leading north over Meridian Hill, his staff 
ringing on the hard frozen ground, the 
road a misty white belt gleaming and van- 
ishing before him, the woods cavernous 
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and still, the fields lying in a lunar trance 
and himself fairly mesmerized by the 
scene. He loved, too, Rock creek and 
Piney branch, and the placid Potomac, 
sweeping onward to the sea. Even the 
buzzards, sailing majestically overhead, 
were objects for his admiration. 

In 1873 Mr. Burroughs left Washington 
to act.as receiver of the Middletown 
National Bank, at Middletown, N.Y. 
This position he held for three years, and 
has since done some special bank examin- 
ing work, although literary matters have 
occupied by far the greater part of his 


time. His home is near Esopus, Ulster 
County, N.Y. Of the building of his 
house he has written a prose poem. 


When he set out to look up a place in the 
country, he says, he was chiefly intent on 


finding a few acres of good fruit land near- 


a large stone-heap. The latter he found 
first, and he hastened to conclude the bar- 
gain. He chose stone because it is 
more picturesque than wood, and because 
all things make friends with a stone-house 
— the mosses and lichens, and vines and 
birds. The house is part of himself. His 
hands helped to build it, and. almost every 
piece of wood-work was cut from a tree 
that had its own history. 

‘¢ From the hearth to the field is a great 
distance,” says Thoreau ; but here the hearth 
isthe field. That panel is from a tree where 
a squirrel had its home; that wainscoting 
is a butternut transplanted from the sum- 
mit of the mountain. A story of the 
woods is associated with everything. The 
house alone is so characteristic that it de- 
serves to be fully described, but this one 
extract must content us : — 

‘*It seems to me that I built into my 
house every one of those superb autumn 
days which I spent in the woods getting 
out stone. I did not quarry the limestone 
ledge into blocks, any more than I quar- 
ried the delicious weather into memories 
to adorn my walls. Every load that was 
sent home carried my heart and happiness 
with it. The jewels I had uncovered in 
the débrzs, or torn from the ledge in the 
morning, I saw in the jambs or mounted 
high on the corners at night. Every day 
was filled with great events. The woods 
held unknown treasures. Those elder 
giants, frost and rain, had wrought indus- 
triously ; now we would unearth from the 
leaf mould an ugly customer, a stone with 
a ragged quartz face, or cavernous, and 
set with rock crystals like great teeth, or 
else suggesting a battered and worm-eaten 
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skull of some old stone dog. These I 
needed a sprinkling of for their quaintness, 
and to make the wall a true compendium 
of the locality. Then we would unex- 
pectedly strike upon several loads of 
beautiful blocks, all in a nest ; or we would 
assault the ledge in a new place with 
wedge and bar, and rattle down beaders 
and stretchers that surpassed any before. 
I had to be constantly on the look-out for 
corner-stone, for mine is a house of seven 
corners, and on the strength and dignity 
of the corners the beauty of the wall 
largely depends. But when you bait your 
hook with your heart, the fish always bite. 
‘ The boss is as good as six men in the 
woods, getting out stone,’ flatteringly 
spoke up the master-mason. Certain it is 
that no such stone was found as when I 
headed the search. The men saw indif- 
ferently with their eyes ; but I looked upon 
the ground with such desire that I saw 
what was beneath the moss and the leaves. 
With them, it was hard labor at so much 
per diem ; with me, it wasa passionate pur- 
suit, — the enthusiasm of the chase venting 
itself with the bar and the hammer, and 
the day was too short for me to tire of the 
sport.” 

The little out-of-doors study in which 
Mr. Burroughs does his literary work is in 
itself an inspiration. It is sixteen feet 
square, situated on the summit of a gentle 
slope overlooking the Hudson, and is 
covered with chestnut bark. Many a time 
while he has been silently writing there 
have come quick, decided raps, causing 
him to start, look up, and say involuntarily, 
‘‘Come in.” But the busy woodpecker 
would neither heed the invitation nor be 
disturbed by the voice. Owls have their 
nests near by, rabbits live under the floor, 
and its eaves are the homes of birds. 

Mr. Burroughs has occasionally visited 
Washington since he left in 1873. The 
last visit was during the spring of 
the past year, when he remained long 
enough to visit his old house on 
Capitol hill and his familiar haunts. We 
came suddenly one morning upon Rock 
creek, muddy from recent rains. ‘ It 
has not washed its face this morning,” 
was his characteristic remark. Another 
morning we roamed through the grounds 
of the Soldiers’ Home. There was a 
burst of bird melody in the woods. 


Canada sparrows, fox sparrows, snow- 
birds, chicadees, song-sparrows, purple 
finches, and robins made the air musical. 
The latter were particularly plentiful, and 
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strutted over the ground with a saucy air or 
flew away to the north with a happy squeal. 
As we sat on a rustic bridge a shower of 
seeds from a tulip-tree fellupon us. Look- 
ing up we saw a multitude of purple 
finches picking at the persistent seeds and 
scattering them to the ground. Years ago, 
when these grounds were owned by Mr. 
W. W. Corcoran, Mr. Burroughs sneaked 
under the fence where a little stream ran 
through. As he was strolling along the 
well-kept road, a carriage appeared. The 
liveried coachman descended from the box 
and told the walker that the grounds were 
private. ‘I am only. listening to the 
birds,” said Mr. Burroughs; but the man 
intimated so strongly that Mr. Corcoran did 
not like strangers, that the innocent in- 
truder had no alternative but to leave. He 
recalled this incident as he looked again 
upon the very spot where he had made his 
entrance. 

The literary work of Mr. Burroughs 
began in 1860, when one of his first essays 
was published in the A¢/antic. It was on 
Expression, and, to use his own words, 
was double-distilled Emersonianism. In- 
deed, the editor fancied that he had been 
imposed upon, and searched through Emer- 
son’s published writings to find if the essay 
had been copied. At that time the maga- 
zine did not publish the names of its con- 
tributors, and by many of the newspapers 
the article was attributed to Emerson. 
This convinced the young author that his 
work must have more individuality if he 
would be successful. A series of articles 
for the New York Leader followed. He 
wrote on everything, — roads, stone-walls, 
chickens, — the main idea being to rid 
himself of the Emerson influence. His 
first book, ‘* Wake-Robin,” was published 
in 1871, and was written when he was a 
vault-keeper in the Treasury, ‘* with 
nothing,” as he said to me, ‘‘in front of 
me but an iron wall.” Take my word 
for it that he never saw that wall; his 
mind was far away, travelling over hills 
and fields. Yet this first book bears the 
impress of an initial work. It is objective 
rather than reflective. It deals with things 
observed, with facts regarding the appear- 
ance and habits of birds, and contains the 
narratives of freshly experienced camping- 
out tours. It was at once welcomed, how- 
ever, for the voice of the prophet was clear 
and distinct. The principle laid down by 
Lord Lytton, that a man’s first book is apt 
to be his best, because it embodies the 
knowledge and reflection of his life, while 
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the second only embraces the experience 
of a short period, seems especially untrue 
in the case of Mr. Burroughs. He is as 
exhaustless as the springs of his native 
hills. His next work, ‘‘ Winter Sunshine,” 
brought out in 1875, exhibited a noticeable 
improvement. The latter half of this book 
is devoted to his impressions of ‘* Mellow 
England,” which country he visited as a 
representative of the Treasury department, 
bearing bonds to a syndicate. Ofthese im- 
pressions it shall suffice to say that he saw 
things with eyes different from any one 
else. He analyzed the people with a 
keener touch, and found out their human 
side and every-day life with a wonderful 
insight. His recent magazine articles on 
inglish characteristics show how near to 
the heart of the people is his point of view. 

He has published three other books: 
‘* Birds and Poets,” in 1877; ‘+ Locusts 
and Wild Honey,” in 1880, and ‘*Pepacton,” 
in 1881. In the first named he incor- 
porated, after some deliberation, four 
purely literary essays: ‘‘ Before Genius,” 
‘‘ Before Beauty,” ‘‘ Emerson,” and ‘* The 
Flight of the Eagle.” These alone would 
place Mr. Burroughs in high rank as a 
delightful essayist. His sentences are 
graceful, clear, and original. The final 
essay named is a tribute to Walt Whitman. 
Mr. Burroughs’s admiration for Whitman 
has always been bold and out-spoken, and 
‘the good, gray poet” was the subject of 
a vigorous érochure from his pen many 
years ago. He assures us that in this mis- 
judged man is the strongest poetic pulse 
that has yet beat in America, or, perhaps, 
in modern times. This is strong language, 
and its acceptance is a matter of taste. I, 
for one, am not such an ardent lover of 
Whitman. In one or two cases Burroughs 
seems to have imbibed Whitman. Para- 
graph his apostrophe to the apple, and 
notice the resemblance in style : — 


You are company, you red-cheeked spitz, or you 
salmon-fleshed greening ! 

I toy with you, press your face to mine, toss you 
in the air, roll you on the ground, see you shine out 
where you lie amid the moss and dry leaves and 
sticks. 

You are so alive! 

You glow like a ruddy flower. 

You look so animated I almost expect you to move. 

I postpone the eating of you, you are so beautiful. 

How compact! How exquisitely tinted! Stained 
by the sun and varnished against the rains. 


A charm born of love and enthusiasm 
invests everything of which Mr. Burroughs 
writes. Whata grace he gives to the com- 
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monest object! As some one has said, 
‘s His books do not so much spur you to 
read and write as make you observe for your- 
self and go tramping about with a pocketful 
of apples.”” How one would like to go 
angling with him, or bee-hunting, or birds- 
nesting, or experience with him the exhil- 
arations of the road! What a companion 
he would be on a trouting excursion, or a 
week’s camping-out! In wood-lore he has 
taken a bachelor’s degree, but in the 
knowledge of birds he is amaster. His or- 
nithology is not of the books, but of nature. 
Unlike Thoreau he pleads guilty to having 
used a gun, but claims that it was a necessary 
evil. He interprets the birds, and says 
they all have a language, which is very ex- 
pressive, and which is easily translatable 
into the human tongue. ‘O spheral, 
spheral! O holy, holy! O clear away, 
clear away! O clear up, clear up!” 
joyously sings the hermit-thrush.  ** Ex- 
cellent, excellent,” says the blue-bird, 
building its nest; while the bobolink, 
breaking out into a song that is precisely 
analogous to a burst of gay and self-satisfied 
laughter, says, ‘*‘ Ha, ha, ha! I must have 
my fun, Miss Silver Thimble, thimble, 
thimble, if I break every heart in the 
meadow. See, see, see!” 

Let me be impartial as well as enthusi- 
astic. Mr. Burroughs’ style, entertaining 
though it is, lacks perfection. He is much 
given to repetition. He writes to-day 
without thought of what he wrote yester- 
day. *‘*A Pastoral of the Bee” is in one 
book, and ** An Idyl of the Honey-Bee” 
in another. Wordsworth’s ‘* Cuckoo” is 
also quoted in two books. The song of 
the hermit-thrush is heard over and over 
again. Audubon is criticised in ‘* Wake- 
Robin” for saying that the hermit’s song 
consists of a single plaintive note, and that 
the veery’s resembles that of a wood- 
thrush. 

Later on, in the same book, he says 
that he can recall but one observation 
of Audubon’s (that the bobolink does not 
fly by night), the contrary of which is true. 
This is inconsistent, at least. Because a 
spring exhibited a perturbation, it is rather 
inelegantly said that every nymph in it 
‘¢kicked up acommotion.”” Nor can I say 
that I admire, in his glimpses of Paris, 
the plain manner of reference to certain 
things which an ordinary sense of propriety 
would have left unmentioned. This may 
be a pardonable freedom of speech ; but the 
continuity of the narrative would not suffer 
by their expurgation. They are as a blot 


upon a landscape that is otherwise most 
fair to look upon. 

These defects in style, these repetitions, 
inconsistencies, and references to grosser 
things are, I grant you, inthe main, unimpor- 
tant. Yet an attentive reader of Burroughs’ 
book will notice them, and they should 
therefore be referred to. I know that Mr. 
Burroughs endeavors to edit his matter 
carefully before it sees the light of a printed 
page. One essay, which is yet unpub- 
lished, he has rewritten six times, and is 
not yet satisfied with it. He cannot write 
to order; his work must be spontaneous. 
When about to sail, recently, to England, 
the editors of a well-known magazine said 
to him, ‘* Good, — we know of many mat- 
ters over there of which we would like you 
to write.” His reply was truthful and 
epigrammatic : ‘+ If I write what you want, 
very soon you will not want what I write.” 
This is characteristic ; and the individuality 
which is born of spontaneity gives to his 
writings that taste which is their charm, 
even as a nut or wine has its own especial 
flavor. 

In personal appearance he is a man of 
medium height, with a genuine poet’s 
beard, — brown, thickly strewn with sil- 
ver,—which he strokes while he talks. 
In his hair, too, there are white streaks 
which tell atale of years, —atale one is loath 
to believe when looking into his laughing 
eye and sun-browned face. He has a 
slow, quiet way of talking, and the words 
he utters are like the words he writes. 
You notice, in conversation with him, 
that his voice is melodious, soft, and per- 
suasive, and that his manner is simple and 
charming. He has no ‘‘style,” in the 
usual sense of the term; in other words, 
he does not belong to that class whom 
Thoreau described as polished shoe meet- 
ing polished shoe. But, notwithstanding 
this and his almost womanly gentleness 
and shyness, he is noticeably self-possessed 
in society. His walk is the moderate and 
leisurely movement of a man accustomed 
to watch intently all things about him. 
There is a difference, and he illustrates it, 
between walking with an end in view, and 


‘ walking with a possible end at each foot- 


step, for which one should watch. 

John Burroughs is the prophet of a new 
dispensation, — a dispensation of love and 
humanity in nature. Both of these quali- 
ties were conspicuously absent in the stern 
and forbidding teachings of Thoreau. The 
latter, as wild and rugged as the Maine 
woods he loved so well, asked no mercy, 
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spurned goodness, was glad, almost, to be 
without a friend. Burroughs’ creed is 
pleasanter and softer, seeking company, 
warm and genial. Thoreau shunned hu- 
manity, held himself aloof from it, hurled 
at it all the invectives of which his mind 
was capable. There were no frank, in- 
genuous, healthy boys, or little laughing 
girls with ‘‘ abbreviated skirts ” in the world 
for him ; only ancient Greeks, stern philoso- 
phers, stoic Indians, and discomfort-endur- 
ing early settlers. Burroughs’ sentences 
are filled with imagination, poetry, and 
rhythm. Thoreau’s are incisive and pun- 
gent. Yet it must be said that, though 
Thoreau cut a narrower swath than Bur- 
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roughs, his wheat will grind into more 
flour at the mill. 

Let me lie upon the ground, like Cor- 
reggio’s Magdalen, with one of John Bur- 
roughs’s books in nfy hand; with the sun- 
light falling upon me from an azure sky ; 
with the rich scent of the woods borne to 
me upon the winds; with the singing of 
birds and the drowsy hum of bees for mu- 
sic, and I am happy. He is my prophet, 
and I am an earnest, sincere, loving 
follower and disciple. He shall see for 
me until mine eyes are opened; he shall 
interpret for me until my ears are no 
longer deaf. 

Henry Litchfield West. 
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A FUGUE 


Fiigue (fig), z., A musical composition in contra- 
puntal style, in which a subject is proposed by one 
part, and then responded to by the others, according 
to certain rules. —Webster’s Dictionary. 


In the charming State of Pennsylvania, 
not a hundred miles from its greatest city, 
there lies a little valley of such fertile and 
picturesque beauty that should the lover 
of nature in his peregrinations go in quest 
of it, and find it, he will be most apt to 
linger there until hunger, or some equally 
practical and relentless necessity, demands 
his attention elsewhere. Midway between 
the two chains of miniature mountains 
there rises from the valley’s bed a solitary 
hill of unusual symmetry of conformation ; 
with aged oaks and elms, and lesser growth, 
clustered in such perfect accord with artis- 
tic design that it is difficult to believe it 
all wholly the work of nature. A gray 
stone house, with slated roof and many 
gables, with the Old English — brick 
chimneys of modern ornamental architect- 
ure, forms a worthy crest to this alluring 
spot. Ifin July one drives up the circuit- 
ous carriage-way to the summit he may 
alight under a covered archway, from which 
an ascent of some half-dozen steps conveys 
him totheopen porch. It is here, through 
a framework of vine-covered columns, that 
the visitor enjoys an unintercepted view of 
the highly cultivated country surrounding 
him. The blue sky above, the luxury of 
green beneath, to the spectator, perched in 
effect as near the one as the other, it is in- 
deed a pretty sight. Below it is hot and 
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dusty, with scarcely sufficient movement 
in the air to stir the foliage, or to disperse 
the cloud, created by, and almost envelop- 
ing, the lumbering country wagon as it 
slowly toils along, with its weary horses 
and drowsy teamster. Above, an almost 
never-ceasing breeze sets every blade of 
grass and every bush in motion, creating a 
very pleasant rustling music for midsum- 
mer weather. 

Truly it was a widely different scene 
that I looked upon one New Year’s Eve as 
I stood on this self-same porch. It was 
about half-past eight o’clock, and the light 
of a full moon was heightened tenfold by 
a land covered with snow. Not a trace of 
summer’s verdure could be discerned, not- 
withstanding the brilliancy with which 
every object was lighted up. Even the 
boughs and branches were hidden with a 
coat of white, for the storm had not long 
ceased, and now the air was still, in keep- 
ing with the perfect quiet of this winter 
night. 

The interior of the dwelling, however, 
has a more direct bearing on this true tale ; 
and, as it is cold weather for unsheltered 
inactivity, the reader is now indued with 
the mystic gift of invisibility, by which 
he is to follow me into the house, and 
to the end of the story. An intimate 
and privileged guest, I proceed unan- 
nounced towards the parlor, where are 
gathered my friends, who, for three years 
past, have also been rural neighbors, our 
respective houses being separated by about 
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half a mile. Some one is playing upon 
the piano, and, as my approaching foot- 
steps are unheard, I reach the threshold 
unobserved and stop there a moment to 
peer through the hangings at the tableau 
presented by the cosey apartment and its 
interesting occupants. The room is of 
moderate size; there is a large, open fire- 
place, over which is suspended, above the 
mantel, a water-color of three lazy dogs 
and a cat gazing sleepily into a similar 
fireplace; there are cabinets and book- 
cases, pictures and easy-chairs, and an 
atmosphere of what is expressively termed 
solid comfort pervading everything. 
Carl Hensel, the master of the establish- 
ment, is seated at the piano, still intent on 
the engraved notes and their melodious in- 
terpretation. Grouped upon the hearth- 
rug, and enveloped in the golden glow 
of the fire’s rays, are two of the gentler 
sex and a young man of three-and-twenty. 
Of the two former one is Carl’s wife, a lady 
of perhaps twenty-six years, with a kindly, 
intelligent face, brown eyes and hair, of 
graceful figure and action. The other is a 
light-haired little damsel, a plump and 
fair counterpart of the mother. Seated on 
the lady’s lap the little one is holding grave 
discourse with her uncle, who is kneeling 
before the pair, and is to all appearance in 
act of worshipping the petite goddess in 
front of him. And, in truth, I believe in his 
heart that this tall individual, who is obliged 
to assume his present posture that his head 
may be brought to something like a com- 
mon level with his niece’s, not only adores 
her in sacred earnest, but were Jericho the 
only market for dolls and candy would 
consider a pilgrimage thither a duty of 
most uncompromising sort. 

It would be stretching truth to call Saxon 
Clay a handsome man, notwithstanding a 
certain resemblance between the brother 
and sister in the same honest cast of coun- 
tenance and expression. He wears full 
whiskers, parted in the middle, and a 
mustache, which give an impression of 
more advanced maturity than can be proved 
by his actual years. His head is sur- 


mounted by the stiffest and most unman-_ 


ageable crop of hair that ever tormented 
the existence of a young man. Carl is of 
the opposite type, with light wavy hair and 
mustache, and of medium height and build, 
a perfect specimen of vigorous health, as 
any one may see by his strong white teeth, 
his ruddy complexion, and the tireless ani- 
mation of the man; genial of disposition ; 
a gentleman in every thought. An archi- 
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tect of ability, he was at this time becoming 
well known, and his professional services 
were not only sought by people of the 
higher grade of society, but were exceed- 
ingly well recompensed. Hence we find 
him surrounded by comforts and luxuries, 
and a family fit to rejoice the heart and 
make happy any reasonable man. 

I enter the room to receive a sincere, 
undoubted welcome. The little one quick- 
ly slides down to the floor to be caught up 
and kissed; there is a warm grasp of the 
hand from each of my older friends, all for 
the moment talking at once to express their 
fear that I might not come, their certainty 
that I would come, and general gratifica- 
tion at my actual appearance ; for I am 
here by appointment to sit out the old year 
with them. How vividly I recall that 
pleasant night, and imagine the cold with- 
out, the hospitable warmth within, the trio 
around the fire listening to the exquisite 
voice of my sweet hostess as she sings for 
us at the piano; the smoke of our cigars 
floating slowly towards the fireplace; the 
now sleepy little girl in a great stuffed 
arm-chair, —’tis New Year’s Eve, and she 
sits up to an unprecedentedly late hour, — 
the agreeable talk, and Carl’s story ! 

It was some time after our small Jennie 
had been carried off to bed, sound asleep 
in her mother’s arms, that he inquired of 
me, ‘* Tom, did I ever tell you how I 
came to get married?” 

‘* Well, no,” I replied ; ** but I suppose 
it came about according to the old story, 
didn’t it? You saw a very estimable lady, 
fell in love, and so forth.” : 

*¢ Yes, but have I never told you how I 
happened to meet the ‘ estimable lady’? ” 

**N-no, not that I recollect. But stop. 
Yes, I have heard something of a piece of 
music being associated in some remarkable 
manner with your courtship and subse- 
quent connubial state of life, but in what 
peculiar way I do not believe ever was told 
me.” 

‘* Tell him all about it, Carl,’”? chimed 
in Saxon ; ‘* youcan’t deny that you would 
like to, you know; so crack away at the 
beginning. I can stand it once more with- 
out danger of some fatal injury to the brain, 
and Tom would be delighted, of course.” 

It was, indeed, a familiar tale to ‘* Old 
Sax,” but so wrapped up was he in this 
young family that a feeling akin to pro- 
prietorship was lodged in his tender bosom, 
dating from the advent into the world of 
his little but all potent niece. Therefore 
he was quite willing to hear again the 
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story, and Carl readily consented to pass 
the intervening time. between us and the 
rapidly approaching New Year in narrat- 
ing it. 

It chanced that, besides the piece of 
music, — a fugue,—a bicycle also played 
an important part in influencing events 
which tended toward his present felicitous 
state. I will merely preface his anecdote 
by presuming my reader to be full of 
knowledge pertaining to the kind of thing 
a bicycle is, and it is not essential that he 
should be so intimately acquainted with 
the good points of a fugue; but if he be 
wholly unmusical I beseech him to turn 
back and study Mr. Webster’s exposition 
of the word’s meaning, which he has prob- 
ably already struggled with, when he will, 
of verity, be as wise as before. Should his 
untutored ears be favored with the per- 
formance of a genuine, strictly scientific 
and classical fugue, I fear that even this 
will not lead him out of his mental dark- 
ness on the subject, but will rather inspire 
a wish never to hear the like again, pre- 
ferring a continuance of blissful ignorance 
to the endurance of —to him at least — 
agonizing and unintelligible sounds. If he 


knows that a fugue is a peculiar musical 
composition, having a theme, or subject, 


which is repeated over and over again, con- 
formably with specified rules, he will pos- 
sess as much information as is requisite for 
a correct understanding of Carl’s story, 
which he told us in very nearly the follow- 
ing words, first indulging in several pre- 
paratory ‘‘ ahems,” settling himself in his 
chair, and during the narration making use 
of gestures and facial expression creditable 
to a Frenchman, instead of the descendant 
of phlegmatic German ancestors that Carl 
is. I shall never forget the relish with which 
he told it. 

**One evening in the latter part of 
August,” he began, ‘‘ I, a lonely bachelor, 
without immediate family, and with but 
few relations, and they at a distance, entered 
my rooms in Philadelphia, tired, and damp 
with the drizzling rain, and, withal, dis- 
pirited, —a condition of feeling, my dear 
Tom, by no means rare with me at that 
time. An architect then, as now, turned 
thirty-three years of age, with a natural 
bent for my work, I had already planned 
many houses for other men to live in, and 
never before this evening had the fact been 
so forcibly felt that it was high time I was 
building a home for myself. In a pigeon- 
hole of my desk lay rolled up the plans of 
a dwelling which I had resolved should one 
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day direct the building of my own walls. 
This very house was erected from those 
designs; but on that night I saw little 
prospect of my present situation ever 
taking bodily form, for the simple reason 
that I did not require a whole housg¢ for 
myself. I was unmarried, had never even 
been in love, and never expected to be. So 
I lighted a pipe, sat me down in a comfort- 
able arm-chair — the very one that Saxon 
now sits in— and was building my house 
in unstable tobacco-smoke, when there 
came a knock at the door, and at my sum- 
mons, — Now look you, Sax,” exclaimed 
Carl, interrupting himself, ‘* don’t sit there 
grinning like an idiot. This isn’t an ordi- 
nary conversation, it’s a story, and I propose 
telling it like a story, in my” — 

‘¢ That is quite correct, old fellow,” re- 
plied Saxon, with the smile still on his 
face, which Carl’s evident gusto had oc- 
casioned ; ‘ you tell a story extremely well ; 
we are taking it all in. Proceed now, and 
I guarantee to look as solemn as an owl.” 

‘* Mind you do. Let me see, where was 
[when that inconsiderate fellow interrupted 
me?’’— A low whistle here from Saxon — 
‘* Oh, yes— knock at the door, and at my 
summons a messenger boy entered, bearing 
a note for me. Desiring the boy to wait 
for a moment, I opened the envelope, and 
discovered the contents to be from my old 
friend and school-mate, Frank Grimm.” 

Carl had left his seat, and from the 
drawer of a small escritoire drew forth the 
identical note, — a carefully preserved me- 
mento, — which he read to us, and which ] 
take the liberty of placing before the 
reader : — 


PHILADELPHIA, August 25, 18—. 
DEAR CARL: — It is my serious intention to take 
bag, baggage, and bicycle, on the 9th inst., out to the 
Bellevue, and make that same hotel my head-quarters 
for a week, or, if I.can arrange it, for ten days. You 
know it is within a short mile of the Lancaster Pike; 
good roads all around, fine air, stunning country. Up 
to the present time I am minus acompanion. What 
do you say to joining me? As soon as this storm is 
over we Shall have fine weather for a month — I dreamt 
of cabbage last night, it’s an infallible sign! Do come, 
old boy. Send word per messenger, and we can par- 
ticularize afterwards. If you are positive that you 
cannot go, I must hunt up somebody else instanter. 

Yours, 
F. G. 


‘It may be doubted.” continued Carl, 
‘* whether Frank could have sent his note 
at a more opportune moment. I had been 
nervous and out of sorts of late, requiring 
a change of air and scene. It chanced that 
my business affairs might be arranged for 
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a few days’ absence, so, with but little re- 
flection, in fact with a degree of precipi- 
tance uncommon with me in my ordinary 
mood, I took a card from my pocket and 
wrote upon it that I might be depended 
upon for the first four or five days at least 
of the trip, and that | would call upon my 
comrade on the morrow to definitely settle 
the details with him. My despondent 
humor began to leave me as I thought over 
the matter, and instead of resuming my 
former seat I passed the remainder of 
the evening at my piano. You know, 
Tom, how fond I have always been of that 
mental and spiritual recreation after a long 
day’s work was finished. My father, and 
many generations of grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers, had been musicians before 
me, and my love of the good old German 
composers is but a natural inheritance. I 
sat down that night and played till an un- 
usually late hour. The last piece was a 
fugue (by-the-way, Tom, I was playing 
it again when you came in this evening). 
Now, this particular fugue wasan old friend 
of mine. I cannot recollect at what period 
of my existence I first heard it, and it had 
always been a source of curiosity as well 
as admiration. It was in manuscript, un- 
signed, and looked of considerable age. 
and many had been my endeavors to dis- 
cover who it was who had composed this 
fine piece of music. Many are the collec- 
tions that I have searched through, numer- 
ous have been the musical people, amateurs 
and professionals, whom I have interro- 
gated, in hopes of gaining some information 
regarding it, but in vain. I never had met 
any one who had ever heard it before. So, 
when I at last arose from the piano, the 
usual soliloquy was uttered, half in admira- 
tion and half in curiosity, that I would give 


a fabulous amount of money to know who. 


composed it. The next time that.I heard 
this fugue the circumstances were most 
unexpected and ludicrous. 

**In a few days Grimm and myself found 
ourselves quartered at the Bellevue, with 
our wheels. We arrived in the evening, 
and after dinner we strolled around the 
porches and found many familiar faces, 
and mutual acquaintances of both sexes. 
After a pleasant evening of the usual 
weighty character of conversation and 
mirthful chatter to be expected under like 
circumstances at a summer-resort hotel 
Frank and I bade our party good-night, and 
retired to the smoking-room, to tranquillize 
our intellects with a cigar before going to 
bed. There were only four other gentle- 
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men in the apartment, who were engaged 
in a quiet game of euchre, and their position 
was about half-a-dozen yards from where 
we were sitting. A glance satisfied us 
that the gentlemen were not personally 
known to us, and, although I did not scruti- 
nize them particularly, I could scarcely 
help noticing that the individual sitting 
with his back turned towards me had a 
shock head of brown hair, and was a very 
tall fellow. Frank and I sat peacefully 
smoking, and chatting over our new sur- 
roundings and the people we had met, in 
undertones, so as not to interfere with the 
game of the first-comers, when a quiet 
whistle from the owner of the shock head 
caused me to spring from my seat almost 
as if I had received a blow. The whistle 
—as I subsequently was informed — was 
an expression of triumph, given by the 
gentleman on account of a hard-earned 
victory which had that moment been ac- 
corded to him and his partner by a clever 
play on the part of the latter; and the 
cause of the remarkable effect upon me was 
this —the notes which he had whistled 
were the precise notes that composed the 
Jirst part of the theme of my mysterious 
fugue! There could be no possibility of 
The subject was 


accident explaining it. 
so peculiar that the arrangement of the 
few notes he had given utterance to could 
not have been the result of anything other 
than familiarity with the fugue of which 


they formed a part. This was my instant 
conviction as I heard the notes. Now, my 
dear friend Tom, when you consider how 
many years this piece of music had been 
known to me, and to me alone, of all the 
musicians, music publishers, and people 
of any kind whatever, that I had ever met 
with; how, with long association, it had 
become a part of my very self, — you, I 
know, can understand the depth of my 
meaning here, although I doubt that you 
could comprehend it were you not a 
musician, —how[ had studied its intricacies 
when but a mere child, and what a puzzle 
its very origin was to me, you will scarcely 
wonder when I tell you that the occasion 
was too much for my rather excitable 
temperament. Without waiting a second 
for reflection I sprang, or flew, or scrambled, 
to the side of the individual who had un- 
wittingly caused the commotion, and cried : 
‘For Heaven’s sake tell me who wrote 
that fugue!’ ”’ 

I must interrupt the story to state that 
Carl’s acting here was superb. He had 
left his seat in identically the same manner 
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his description would demand; accosted 
Saxon, with excited gesture and voice, as 
he had done on the night of the actual oc- 
currence, and, in short, almost convulsed 
us with the complete performance. 

‘¢ Just imagine the absolute absurdity of 
the scene,’’ continued, Carl, ‘‘ and do not 
marvel at the utter consternation which my 
act and speech produced on the faces of the 
company. Of course I immediately real- 
ized what I had done, and, as embarrass- 
ment on my part quickly followed, the party 
began slightly to recognize the situation of 
affairs, and to feel themselves free from the 
peril of mortal strife with a lunatic. At 
first there was a smile and a quizzical ex- 
pression on each face, and then a spon- 
taneous roar from the whole party, with the 
exception of myself. I stood awkwardly 
there, humiliated, but tenacious of pur- 
pose, too much astounded and vitally in- 
terested by what I had heard to join in 
the laughter. When, at length, it had 


subsided I apologized for the interruption 
I had caused in the game of euchre, and 
briefly explained the reason of my ap- 
parently irrational words and erratic action ; 
which duty done, I addressed my tall. 
friend, and, in rather quieter terms, again 
requested the composer’s name, and any 


other information he could give me relat- 
ing to the fugue. His evident desire was 
to be as obliging as possible, but he in- 
formed me that he himself was not a 
musician, and that he did not remember 
ever having noticed that the composition 
in question was a fugue; he had, how- 
ever, a sister who was forever playing out- 
rageous stuff on the piano which she called 
‘classical music,’-— I use the villain’s own 
words, Tom, — and he supposed that 
without his volition the notes of the 
fugue had lodged themselves in his brain, 
and that his whistling them to-night was 
done in total unconsciousness. With 
sincere regret he was, therefore, unable 
to satisfy my desire at once, but would, 
with great pleasure, procure all possible 
information from his sister, and __for- 
ward it without delay to my address 
if I would favor him with it. Here- 
upon an exchange of addresses took 
place, and a general introduction. My 
new friend’s name proved to be Saxon 
Clay, and, as I have already mentioned, he 
was of more than common height, and ”’ — 
‘*Now, see here, Carl !” exclaimed Saxon, 
‘* just for politeness’ sake say as little of 
present company as possible, will you? 
And please do let up on my hair.” 
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But Carl only deigned to notice his 
brother-in-law by an epigrammatic remark 
relative to the vulgarity of slang, a com- 
placent smile, and a slight, although dig- 
nified, wave of the hand, proceeding with 
his narrative, his eyes fixed on Saxon, and 
his words pronounced with a teasing de- 
liberateness for the moment very aggravat- 
ing to our friend, who, however, refrained 
from further expostulation. 

**As I remarked, my new acquaint- 
ance was tall, possessed a stiff, upright 
head of brown hair, wore parted whis- 
kers and a mustache, had brown eyes, 
and rather large nose, slightly — let 
me see—yes, slightly hooked. On first 
view his expression was stern, — as it 
is now, — not to say fierce ; but it required 
only a short intimacy to be convinced that 
Saxon Clay’s face was one of the best 
faces you ever saw — God bless you, old 
boy! We found before separating that he 
was to become a professional man of some 
kind, but beyond that nothing in the 
interchange of the few remarks which 
followed offered further knowledge of him 
or his affairs. Grimm, who had kept his 
seat, though not his equanimity, during 
the fugue scene, now arose, and, after bid- 
ding our new-found friends good-night, we 
left them to finish out their euchre, and 
retired to our rooms for the night. 

‘* After breakfast the next morning, —a 
bright and pleasant day,— Frank and I 
strolled out on to the porches, and after a re- 
vival of last night’s pleasantries with some 
of the early risers whom we met, again 
visited our rooms, and attired ourselves 
for the main business of our trip, in knee- 
breeches and long stockings. Our good- 
natured and courteous landlord had pro- 
vided stabling for the steely steeds in 
the billiard-hall, a separate structure, a 
hundred feet or so distant from the hotel 
building, and thither we proceeded. We 
at once set about the preliminary lubrica- 
tion for our initial trip, and were in the 
midst of that oleaginous operation when 
a very lengthy shadow appeared on the 
floor, followed by a very lengthy man in 
knickerbockers, who proved to be no other 
than our friend Clay. We were mutually 
pleased at finding ourselves brothers of the 
‘*noble sport,” and the mere acquaint- 
ance of the previous evening from this 
moment ripened into something more like 
friendship. It was our intention to ride 
into the valley that morning; but, not 
possessing very accurate knowledge of 
localities in the neighborhood, we asked 
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direction and advice from Clay. It 
appeared that his father’s family were 
living at their country-place, about four 
miles away, and that it would be con- 
venient for him to accompany us during 
the morning, if we would first ride with 
him to his father’s house, as he had a mes- 
sage to deliver there. when he would be 
at liberty. We accepted his offer most 
gladly, as his house was only a mile out 
of our direct course, and another pleasant 
companion is always desirable. His wheel, 
of prodigious diameter, was rolled out from 
a distant recess of the room, and an instant 
later we were pedalling off towards the 
famous Pike, on fine dirt roads, over 
bridges, across little streams, and through 
the woods of luxuriant Pennsylvania. A 
half hour brought us in front of Mr. Clay’s 
place, a charming, old-fashioned stone 
house, almost hidden from view by trees 
as one passes along the road. On our way 
thither I had not failed to agitate the fugue 
question, and Clay willingly promised that 
his errand home should also include in- 
quiry into that, to me, important matter. 
With the prospect of soon learning some- 
thing relating to it, our speed had been 
kept up, by my leading, to a brisk pace. 

*¢ Preferring to remain out on the lawn, 
we did not accept Clay’s proposal to enter 
the house, so he left us, saying that he 
would be absent but a few minutes. He did 
return directly. He could not, he said, recall 
the zuze of the fugue, therefore was unable 
to ask his sister about it, and nothing would 
do but for us to come into the house, when 
I could manage the affair in person. We 
were accordingly ushered into a large room. 
where we met Mr. and Mrs. Clay and their 
only other child, Miss Clara. The polite 
formalities over, I went to the piano with 
Miss Clay, and Frank, who, being some- 
what of a musical turn himself, had devel- 
oped an interest in the matter. I played 
the commencement, the theme, of the 
fugue. I had scarcely pressed the keys, 
when I noticed a very perceptible excited- 
ness in Miss Clay’s manner. 

‘++ Well!’ she exclaimed, ‘ this is indeed 
the most singular coincidence I ever heard 
of.” Then, turning to Frank, she asked, 
‘Mr. Grimm, did I not understand you to 
address your friend as * Car] ’?’ 

*** Yes,’ replied Frank, wondering what 
revelation was about to be made, ‘ that is 
undoubtedly his first name.’ 

*** And you are positive you do not know 
whose composition that fugue is?’ she 
asked me. 
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***On my honor, no, Miss Clay ; you will 
assuredly drive me distracted if you do not 
explain yourself,’ [ answered. 

*** You can form no idea whatever ?’ per- 
sisted she. 

*+* None, absolutely,’ I answered, hardly 
able to control myself, all the interest of 
years connected with the thing seeming to 
concentrate itself into this moment. ‘ For 
mercy’s sake, what is the name?’ 

‘“¢The name,’ she replied, ‘is Ca¥/ 
Flensel!’ 

‘** With a merry laugh she left me sitting 
there in utter bewilderment. Going across 
the room to a cabinet, she took from an 
inner compartment a dozen yellow, ancient- 
looking leaves, and brought them to me. 
I opened the cover, and there was a coun- 
terpart of my own copy of the fugue, with 
the addition of the scrawling and elongated 
signature of my talented and much-esteemed 
grandfather and namesake. I possessed 
much of my long-deceased relative’s en- 
graved music, bearing the fac-simile of his 
autograph, but, as the unsigned fugue man- 
uscript was the only manuscript of his that 
I had ever seen, it had consequently been 
impossible to trace its origin. It must be 
growing late, Tom, so I will conclude my 
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narration as expéditiously as I can. 
whole family now assembled around me at 
the piano, and from out the confusion of 
many questions and answers, I soon gath- 
ered that the older members of the Clay 
family and those of the Hensel family had 


been for untold years on very intimate 
terms with each other. My grandfather 
and the father of the present Mr. Clay had, 
from their school-days, been inseparable 
comrades. This is sufficient to explain the 
fact that the precious manuscript was in 
the cabinet of the elder Clay’s descendant. 
When it was discovered that we repre- 
sented families of whom each of us had 
heard so much in by-gone years, it proved 
a source of warm feeling between us, almost 
identical with that of suddenly discovered 
kinship. It was not difficult to foresee now 
that our morning’s ride would not be ex- 
tended to the valley. Stories and incidents 
of family import were recalled with ani- 
mated zest, and with music and more 
reminiscences the hours rapidly passed by. 
When at length we did leave for a return to 
the hotel— Tom, I confess it boldly —I was 
as genuine a specimen of an individual in 
love at first sight as ever you read of. 

‘*T was, on' business accounts, obliged to 
shorten my trip, and return to Philadelphia 
much sooner than I had anticipated. The 
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‘Clays, however, a fortnight later, moved 
into their city house, and I need not tell 
you that my visits there soon became fre- 
quent, and more frequent still, until every 
day — well, no matter, we were married 
eventually ; but, Tom, do you not recognize 
this fact: if it had not been for my bicycle 
‘I never would have taken the trip, and if I 
never had taken the trip I never would have 
found out about the fugue, and my wife ?”— 
«**Carl! Carl! Saxon !” cried the lady just 
mentioned, running along the hall and en- 
tering the room where Carl’s interested 
hearers were sitting, ‘* have you been talk- 
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ing all this time, and are you not aware that 
it is only three minutes to twelve o’clock. 
and you are not in the dining-room yet. 
and the wine is not even poured out! 
Oh dear, dear, we shall certainly be too 
late!” 

Suchascampering never wasseen. Saxon 
tripped over Carl, and I stumbled over them 
both, but we did reach the dining-room in 
time ; the glasses were filled and lifted high 
in the air, fully a quarter of a minute before 
the great hall clock — set with careful ac- 
curacy for the occasion—bid at once its 
farewell and its welcome. 


Edward B. Getzé. 


A NIGHT RUN TO THE SHOALS. 


‘¢ Bounp to the eastward?” 

‘“s Yes.” 

‘¢ For how long?” 

** Two weeks.” 

‘¢ How many are going?” 

‘¢ Four.” 

‘* Well, ye’ve a fine night to start ;— 
hope ye’ll have a good time.” 

These words caused a thrill of expect- 
ant pleasure to tingle in every nerve of a 
young man just released from the exacting 
duties and hours of business life for a two 
weeks’ vacation. The speakers were stand- 
ing, one Saturday afternoon in July, on the 
club-house float, looking at the shapely 
lines of a black, sloop-rigged, thirty-foot 
yacht that rose and fell on the undulating 
swells at her moorings, a hundred yards 
away. The interrogator, an old man 
whose rugged face bore witness to his ex- 
posure to the storms of fifty years at sea, 
took from his lips his T. D., that rivalled 
his hat in color, and, with a final, critical 
look, —‘* Ye’ve a good boat there, an’ a safe 
one. A man that knows his business need 
never fear for himself in her. She’s a 
weatherly bow, beam enough to carry sail 
well onto her, and give her a fair wind, 
and she’ll show a good many of’em her 
heels. What’ll she draw?” 

‘¢ Five feet.” 

‘* How much have ye on her keel?” 

‘¢ Twenty-four hundred.” 

‘¢ Here comes the captain now,” and a 
tall, wiry, full-bearded gentleman stepped 
upon the float with a cheery ‘“ Hello, 
Fred. Are the boys here?” 

“mo.” 


‘¢ They were to be here at two o’clock. 


Well, let’s get this truck aboard; we must 
make the most of this wind. Has the ice 
come?” 

“ha” 

‘* That’s pleasant ; one of us must go to 
the store and get it.” 

So over the hill went the young man, 
chafing at the delay. A hundred-pound 
cake was wheeled down, and with con- 
siderable trouble carried to the float and 
put aboard the tender, which had been 
used as a transport in his absence, and 
had loaded the yacht’s standing-room full 
of provisions enough to last seemingly six 
months, — baskets of potatoes, wood and 
coal, bundles without number, beefsteak, 
matches, butter, old clothes, salt pork, 
flour, marline, meal, crackers, a new 
anchor road, canned goods in profusion, 
eggs (fortunately boiled hard), crockery, 
an eighty-five pound spare anchor, sugar, 
soap, a box of tools, and other necessary 
articles. 

‘*¢ Ts the kerosene-can full?” 

*¢ Dry as a contribution-box.” 

It began to look as though Sunday morn- 
ing would see the Helena at her moor- 
ings, and the would-be navigators still 
getting ready. Fortunately the grocer’s 
boy was alongside, detained by the privi- 
lege of taking aboard a boat-load of pro- 
visions, and to his evident regret he was 
sent to fill the unsentimental but highly 
practical oil-can. 

‘*We must fill the water-tank;” and 
through the rough sea that ‘‘a smoky sou’- 
wester” had raised went the tender from 
yacht to club-house with three disreputable- 
looking cans till the forty-gallon tank was 
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filled. In the meantime the captain was 
stowing away the different articles in their 
proper places; the ice-box in the run was 
filled to its utmost capacity with good things, 
the lockers forward were stuffed with vari- 
ous packages, similia cum  similibus, 
although the morning proved that half-a- 
dozen forks, a bag of sugar and another 
of salt were too congenial neighbors, in 
that they burst all conventional barriers, 
and mingled without reserve. The forks 
were the only things that did not suffer 
from the companionship. 

The floor of the forecastle was taken up 
and the coal and wood snugly packed under 
it; clothes were stuffed into berths and 
transom-lockers, and the spare anchor un- 
shackled and stowed inthe run. Then the 
mainsail was hoisted, and a few moments 
later the other two members of the party 
came aboard bringing the oil-can. It was 
the work of a moment to cast off the moor- 
ings, set the jib, and with a stiff south-west 
wind and ebb-tide the handsome craft, with 
sheets started off, rushed through the water 
as though conscious of the delays, and anx- 
ious to make up time. 

Down the ‘* back channel,” past Govern- 
or’s and Long Islands, out through the 
Sound, leaving Boston light and the deso- 
late Graves on the starboard, sped the 
FTelena in a lumpy sea and a strong 
wind, then directiy aft. The two late- 
comers, George and Ed, were below put- 
ting away their traps, taking off shore 
clothes and putting on others that were 
studies of the antique. This finished, the 
cruise had commenced under circumstances 
most favorable for enjoyment, — four con- 
genial spirits running their own yacht and 
leaving the routine of life in office and store 
far behind. 

‘* Well, boys, this wind acts as though 
we should run into Marblehead in good 
season to-night,” said the captain, as the 
red light from Egg Rock shone out abeam. 

As the evening shadows fell on the water 
the two lights on Baker’s Island showed 
plainly, and there was every indication 
of eight o’clock seeing the A/e/ena snug at 
anchor, three hours from her start. The 
wind, contrary to expectation, did not go 
down with the sun, and as Marblehead 


light opened up over the hillocks, the temp- 
tation to keep on, that all felt, was voiced 
by the captain, and with, ‘‘ We'll run her 
into Gloucester if need be,” the course was 
laid for Thacher’s Island: twin lights, that 
shone so brightly in the evening’s gloom. 
‘+ Better light the side-lights and binna- 
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cle lamps, and then get something to eat,” 
said the captain. 

The excitement of the rapid and rough 
run had caused supper to be forgotten, 
although perhaps it was more than excite- 
ment with George and Ed; for before 
Eastern Point was reached they were to 
be seen stretched out on the transoms, sac- 
rificing their dignity and dinners at the 
plebeian shrines of deck-buckets. To the 
captain and Fred, in the standing-room, 
munching sandwiches and hard bread, a 
most amusing picture was shown through 
the companion-way of two men writhing 
jand groaning in the agonies of sea-sick- 
ness, oblivious to everything but their own 
wretchedness. Why it is that people 
ordinarily compassionate and sympathetic 
should find nothing but laughter and 
amusement in witnessing this distressing 
illness is one of the unaccountable traits 
in human nature. The wind came with 
solid, heavy pressure, and the rattle of the 
reef-points against the mainsail sounded as 
though striking a board. Though the 
night was dark and the sea running high, 
the favorable direction of the wind caused 
the captain to say, as she ranged by East- 
ern Point, ‘* We'll put her through to the 
Shoals. ’Twill be too bad to lose this 
wind ; we’re making a great run.” There 
was a grand fascination in the situation. 
The stanch little vessel ploughed her way 
through the black foaming waves as though 
endowed with instinct and consciousness 
of power. A few stars shone faintly from 
the overcast sky. Astern, twinkling far in 
the distance, were the coast light-houses, 
while ahead the two powerful lanterns on 
Thacher’s Island threw their steady beams 
twenty miles over the dark sea. Inside 
the Londoner ran the Helena and was 
soon in the tumbling waters of Ipswich 
Bay. 

‘* What is the course, Fred, for White 
Island?” 

The chart and parallels were taken from 
their racks. 

‘* North, half east.” 

‘We're going to get well shaken up 
before we get across the bay; the wind 
doesn’t lighten any, and it gets a long sweep 
here. Bring out that overcoat from my 
locker. In an hour we ought to see 
White Island light, aflashing red and 
white. This is pretty rough. I wish that 
tender had a, longer line; it brings up 
hard, once ina while.” It would rise on 
the crest of a huge wave, poise a second, 
then shoot down the black hill of water as 
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though it would dash itself in pieces 
against the yacht. Coming up within 
two or three feet it would settle back and 
bring up with a snap on the painter that 
would wring the water from it by its ten- 
sion. The two men below were struggling 
with varying fortunes to keep on their 
transoms, and the captain at the wheel 
watching the binnacle, and ‘* meeting her ” 
as she yawed in the sea-way and the boon 
rose high in air, slacking up on the sheets, 
or buried its end in the sea. 

‘¢ The tender’s gone!” shouted Fred, as 
he saw the line part under a sudden strain. 

‘* Haul in the main-sheet, quick! In 
with her, lively! Ed or George, come on 
deck. Haul in that jib-sheet! Can you 
see the tender?” 

‘* No.” 

Looking at the expanse of dark, heaving 
waves, the chance of getting a black boat 
seemed very small. 

** Hard-a-lee ! ” and over the sails slatted. 
‘¢ [ll heave her to for a minute. Come out 
here, boys, the tender ’s gone, and we want 
some help.” 

One disdained to answer, the other turned 
a yellow face to the companion-way and 
feebly said, ‘* I don’t care; let her go.” 

There she is — off to windward. 

‘*¢ Go about ; steady ; haul in that lee jib- 
sheet ; get the boat-hook. I’ll luff up to it.” 

The yacht rushed on toward the tender, 
and was brought up~in the wind so as to 
shoot on to it; but when within ten feet the 
boat was lifted on the top of -a sea, and 
lightly tossed as many yards away. 

** Slack away the main-sheet, — there, — 
keep your eye on the tender.’”’ Easier said 
than done. ‘Haul in,” and again the 
Helena was plunging to windward. 

At last, after much effort, Fortune was 
gracious, the two boats came together in 
the trough of the sea. Fred reached out, 
caught the gunwale, and the boat was re- 
covered. A new, long line, securely fast- 
ened, gave assurance of future safety. 

‘*¢ Can you see White Island light? ” 

‘* No, — yes, there it comes, the red 
flash, and there’s the white one.” ‘* All 
right —I see it. I don’t like the way this 
wind is working. It’s coming out east, I 
think. We'd better put a reef in.” The 
wind came, strong, puffy, and shifting, so 
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as to tax the captain’s skill to the utmost 
to prevent her jibing, and the boom 
was ‘“ racing” in a very uncomfortable 
way. ‘* Overhaul that jib-sheet, and we’ll 
put a reef in.” Fred went forward, sat 
down at the house, and picked up the sheet. 
‘* Look out!” and, knowing instinctively 
what was the trouble, he threw himself 
down on the narrow deck, catching the 
mast-stay as he went, just as the heavy 
boom came over, almost touching his face. — 
Snap! went the main-sheet, and a 
flood of water rushed over him. Raising 
his head he met the captain’s anxious gaze, 
that changed to one of relief, seeing him 
safe. ‘* Let go the halyards.” The yacht 
had been brought round to throw the wind 
out of the mainsail, and the long boom 
was swinging helplessly, adding to the un- 
comfortable roll she was laboring under. 
A cold rain had set in, making sails and 
rigging hard to handle. Down came the 
peak, but the throat-halyards fouled aloft, 
and could not be started from deck either 
way. Grasping the topmast-rigging, Fred 
went upon the mast-hoops. As she rolled 
to starboard he could lie down on the 
mast and make rapid progress ;— over to 
port, and clinging with hands and feet, he 
would swing away from the mast and hang, 
over the water till she righted up. Finally 
the sail was lowered, and then more hard 
work to get the boom inboard and furl it. 

By some solid pulling this was accom- 
plished, and the heavy spar guyed both 
sides. Jogging along under the jib seemed 
the height of comfort. 

Light was breaking, and soon the Isles 
of Shoals were indistinctly outlined ahead. 
‘¢ That new anchor road in the coil must 
be broken out,” said the cagtain, and Fred 
went into the forecastle. ”*Twas a small, 
ill-ventilated place, and the boat’s every 
motion was felt. Three minutes’ work and 
he rushed for the deck, made his bow to 
Neptune, and the crew were unanimous, 
— they had all been sick. 

At five o’clock the anchor was dropped 
in Gosport Harbor, twelve hours from the 
time of start from East Boston. Two hours’ 
sleep, hot coffee and breakfast, made a 
wonderful difference in the feelings of the 
party, two of whom at least were tired. 


William B. Livermore. 
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‘¢WuereE is the Scribbler?” asked one 
of her friends at the June party of the Art 
Guild. 

‘Gone, vanished from Chicago; fled 
away towards the setting-sun,—to the 
Golden Gate,” answered Pinx. 

** And is that what inspired your picture 
of ‘ California’?” 

** Yes, the absence of her presence and 
the presence of her absence, so to speak.” 
Pinx looked at the glorified, womanly 
presence on his canvas, then touched the 
lashes delicately. ‘* This is another girl. 
The Scribbler said I never should know 
how to paint human eyes so long as I 
worshipped at her shrine. So I left off 
doing so. She and I are only ‘ friends,’ 
now.” 

** And have you found out what she 
meant? Are the eyes of your ‘ California’ 
here a new revelation?” 

Pinx colored faintly and slowly. ‘* Ask 
the Scribbler. There she comes.” 

‘*But we thought you were in the 
Sierras,” they said. crowding about her. 

‘¢*T was; but Chicago drew me back. 
Pinx is here.” 

‘¢ +» Never the time and the place and the 
loved one all together,’” murmured Pinx. 

The Scribbler shook her head. ‘ He is 
a sort of mistletoe in art,” she said. ** At one 
time you would take him to be that melan- 
choly excrescence of the decade that we used 
to call a fop; on another day I believe him 
capable of all heights and depths of emo- 
tion and expression. To-night he quotes 
Robert Browning in public. I shall not be 
surprised to hear him recite Swinburne, 
now.” 

**Ah, yes! Why not? —that splendid 
Swimming Hymn: — 

“The whole world’s heart is uplifted and knows not 
wrong; 

The whole world’s life is a chant to the sea-tide’s 

chorus; 

Are we not as waves of the water, as notes of the 

song? 
“ ¢ Like children unworn of the passions and toils that 
wore us, 

We breast, for a season, the breadth of the seas 

that throng, 

Rejoicing, as they, to be borne as of old they bore 

us 

Across and along.’” 

‘* There is no disguising the fact, I see. 
Pinx has been with us. There were seven 


of us in California for a month and a fort- 
night. He has been swimming in the 
Pacific sea, the sea of calms. That is 
part of the secret of the power of his ‘ Cali- 
fornia.’ What a noble creature he has 
painted, rich, tropic, passionate, with the 
gold of the world in her bosom, and the 
ocean of peace at her feet!” 

‘¢Tt is a wonderful picture,” they of the 
Art Guild said; ‘‘never before did 
a Western man paint such a face and 
thought.” 

‘+ But you are not connoisseurs ; none of 
us are in Chicago. We get our criticisms 
of art as we do of life, by standing on the 
Alleghanies and gazing down upon the 
Atlantic slope,” said Pinx. 

‘¢ Indeed, we are connoisseurs in Chi- 
cago, and amateurs,” cried the Scribbler. 
“It is untrue that we make an Alleghany 
peak our Sinai. We fly over the Atlantic 
slope,—yes, the Atlantic itself, — and 
learn our technics in Paris and Munich and 
Rome; but we come back to our West to 
breathe and to paint.” 

‘* Especially to paint,” said Pinx. *‘ Pray 
go up on your Sinai again, and tell our 
friends what we saw in California.”’ 

*¢ Pinx led me up into a high mountain, 
called Diabolo.” 

‘¢ Which, being interpreted, is Spanish 
for Mount of the Devil,” said he, imper- 
turbably. 

** Will you let me talk psychically or 
not?” she asked. 

** Not. Our entire party went up that 
Sinai. The Scribbler ascended on the back 
of a donkey.” He carried her chair over 
to the crimson curtains of a window, 
then, leaning against an ebony efagére 
ended: ‘‘ Figurative speech, like that of 
the Scribbler, is best with a framing of 
artistic color. Goon; speak! The Art 
Guild draws nigh to hear you. You have 
your audience.” 

‘*?’m not in monologue mocd 
must help me.” 

*¢ Doubtless.” 

‘¢T shall not tell of Mount Diabolo at all. 
Anybody can climb any peak of that range 
at any time. Pinx never would have 
painted his. ‘California’ if we had not 
found the very heart of the Sierras, — the 
spot where the gold was found, and the 
human who found it.” 


You 
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‘Cupid shot his arrow into the gold,”’ 
interpolated Pinx. 

‘** Folly! Perhaps not, though. At all 
events we found it, away up the heights, — 
a dainty village, nestling on the breast of a 
great, grim mountain.” 

‘“The Scribbler began a poem about 
it: — 

“«Far up the fair Sierra heights, snow-crowned and 
pure forever, 

Coloma lies ’mong flowers and vines, beside her 

crystal river.’ 

That is as far as she ever got, though. 
It was singular to see how her muse be- 
haved all of the time we were in Coloma. 
Her face would light up suddenly and Id 
catch my breath to hear a new couplet ; then 
a shadow would fall into her eyes while 
she repeated those two lines helplessly. 
‘I thought I was going to get some more of 
it,’ she would say, mournfully. It was 
chiefly in pity for her that I painted my 
‘ California.’ I thought that it would ex- 
press Coloma for her.” 

‘* And it does. We walked to Coloma. 
We were staying at Placerville, the Hang- 
town of the old mining days. We had 
heard its terrible stories of those wild, 
lawless times ; of bodies hanging from the 
trees; of the horrid strife over new gold- 
Then Pinx said, ‘ This is E] Do- 
The place of the gold-finding can’t 


findings. 
rado. 
be far off,—the place where first they 


found it.’ The others bade us go and find 
the place ; they would go afterwards to see. 
So we started forth on foot one morning. 
It was a perfect day, and the fragrance 
of the mountain pines and of a thousand 
wild-flowers filled the soft Sir. We found 
an old stage-road, and walked on and on, 
mile after mile, without passing any human 
habitation, till at last ’”— 

‘¢ Till at last the external man began to 
call loudly for sustenance,” said Pinx. 
‘* It isa mistake to say the ‘ inner man.’ My 
inner man was spiritually filled and joyful, 
but my mortal coil was famished. So we 
sat down ona fir-log and ate some granula. 
The Scribbler is a monomoniac on the 
subject of granula. She says that it feeds 
brain and body, soul and stomach, and all 
the rest of one’s psychology and physiology. 
I like it with good cream, or even with 
milk and a little sugar. But‘the Scribbler 
gave it to me for repast that day with a 
pinch of salt and a gill of water from a 
mountain brook !” 

‘¢ Oh, that brook! ” she cried. ‘* How it 
came down! It made me think of a very 
mountain-spirit, freed like a naiad from the 
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soil of its earthly nature, and vital with 
life from the purest well-spring.” 

‘¢She quoted all the poets to find a 
brook-poem to fit it, but gave up at last in 
despair.” 

‘Of course! How, for example, could 
an English Tennyson make verses for such 
a Sierra stream? But the river of the vale 
of Coloma! —that is the one I cherish. 
Pinx took me across it on an ugly ferry, 
when we first came to the village, and he 
found out all sorts of wise data. It was 
named the ‘ South Fork of the American 
River.’ Think of a torrent tumbling 
through veins of gold being called a 
‘fork’! I hurried away from the ferry. 
I would not listen to the ferry-man’s talk. 
He talked too fast about my Coloma. I 
wished to find it out myself, to breathe the 
delicate aroma of discovery. So I walked 
straight up the mountain, path-ed with 
violets, and looked down upon the village, 
and the valley, and that pure, rushing 
river.” 

** The mountain was called Mount Mur- 
phy, for an old Irishman who had a hut 
up there, and died on the rock at the top, 
‘summat nigh onto the year forty-nine.’ ”’ 

The Scribbler put her finger-tips to her 
ears. ** He is quoting that dreadful ferry- 
man.” 

** T coaxed her to ‘ walk straight’ down 
this ‘ mountain path-ed with violets.’ You 
see it was eight miles back to Placerville, 
and I didn’t wish to waste the whole day 
climbing about. We had come to find the 
place of the discovery of gold, and I like 
to do a thing that I once set out to accom- 
plish.” 

** You have finished?” The Scribbler 
folded her fingers lightly in her lap again: 
** We came down the mountain, past old 
mines like worn-out hearts, and I turned up 
the stream bank. We came toa place that I 
knew we should find. I had seen it in 
vision all of my life. I must have visited 
it in that unguessed life before this existent. 
The river was pressed into a narrow char- 
nel, of a brook’s width, and a log spanned 
its foaming depth. There we crossed. 
Then came the walk beside the river, with” 
the wind-swept hills of pine and fern above 
us and the summer flowers at our feet.” 

‘* T had to head her off again,” said Pinx. 
‘* IT knew that in reason we should find no 
relics of Sutter’s mill or the gold discovery 
in the rocky region to which we were pene- 
trating. She was prevailed upon to turn 
down stream again.” 

** It was like and unlike a foreign moun- 
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tain village. The frame houses were a 
little ruinous, but oh! those gloomy mines. 
Fancy a yawning, cavernous place at one’s 
very door-step. How it showed the lust 
of gold which spares neither hearts nor 
hearthstones. The terraced hills were 
lovely with the vineyards up and down 
them, and that wonderful river” — 

‘** Between the banks that bear 
vine,’” quoted Pinx. 

‘* Yes. My good genii joined hands to 
lead me up the right hill, to the right 
vineyard. At the door of an odd, old little 
house sat an aged man, in the shade of an 
oleander tree. There were roses in his 
garden, and I begged for some moss-buds. 
‘I don’t give away things,’ he said. Pinx 
gave him some money, and asked if he sold 
much wine from his vineyard. ‘ A little, 
just a little; and it brings lite gold, even 
when it has waited years in my cellar. 
At my age I ought to live in a house of 
gold, with everything I want around me. 
It is my right.’ ” 

** The Scribbler took fright at him 
then. She thought the old fellow was 
mad. Her intuitions all failed her, and I 
was obliged to supply some of my own. 
‘You must be the man who first discovered 
gold in California!’ I cried.” 

** Yes, Pinx said that. Wasn’t it beauti- 
ful of him? And it really was the dis- 
coverer! This poor, lonely old man, living 
solitary on his terraced hill, depending on 
the Nevada market for the sale of his 
wines, unlocked the wealth of California. 
I felt like going down on my knees before 
him.” 

** Don’t misunderstand her. She does 
not mean that she reverenced him for find- 
ing the gold, but for not being able to get 
any of it into his own permanent keeping. 
This will explain a characteristic of her 
nature. I often notice it in reference to 
myself.” 

‘+ ] shall ‘ reverence’ you more,” she re- 
torted, ‘‘ when some one shall have given 
you a bag full of ducats for your painting. 
But that poor old man! Can you imagine 
anything more pitiful’ He found the gold. 
He enriched the world by countless mil- 
lions ; yet there he lived, alone, unloved, in 
poverty, within sight of the spot where he 
picked up that first prophetic nugget.” 

** He was very crabbed to me. He de- 
clared he ‘ would not go mooning down on 
the river sands’ to show us the place where 
Captain Sutter had his historic saw-mill, 
and where he found that famous ore-filled 
bit of stone. But the Scribbler persuaded 


the 
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him to go. I don’t know how she did it, 
for | am sure the old man did not under- 
stand a word of all her fine frenzy on the 
subject. But at last he rose and walked 
down his hill with us.” 

‘* He took us first into the very bowels of 
the earth, and offered us a sip from one of 
the rare casks in his cavern.” 

‘*¢ She means that he asked us to sample 
the wine in his cellar under the hill. But 
the Scribbler is an abstainer, you know. 
And, after refreshing my lyric electricity 
with her granula and brook-water, I didn’t 
like to hurt her feelings; so I refused his 
hospitality courteously for both of us.” 

‘¢ Then we walked along the river to the 
shining of the sand, and we came unto the 
portal of the promised golden land.” 

‘“* Hold, fair improvisatrice! Shall I not 
write down that last sentence as a couplet 
for your poem of ‘ Coloma’?” 

The shadow came into her eyes. 
shook her head and _ fell silent. 
waited in vain for her to continue. 

‘“* Ah!” said Pinx, ‘‘ let her keep peace 
if she wishes. She has given you the pict- 
ure of ‘Coloma’ and the lonely old gold- 
finder. He gave her a tiny pebble from the 
self-same spot where he first found gold. 
She has worn it in a locket ever since.” 

Then the Scribbler, with shining eyes: 
‘¢ He gave one to Pinx as well, and he has 
it set in a jewelled framing, and says he 
will keep it forever. It was the inspira- 
tion of his ‘ California.’ If he had not got 
so near to the pitiful loneliness of that old 
man’s heart, desolate like his life, in spite 
of the priceless wealth he had touched and 
missed, — if Pinx had not seen and felt that, 
how could he have put so high an expres- 
sion of solitude into the eyes of his ‘ Cali- 
fornia’? Look at the canvas! Even this 
woman-face and figure, typing the richest 
and most fruitful life of earth, tells us by 
her sad eyes the sorrowful truth of life’s 
solitude. Stay, is it a sorrowful truth? 
Every soul abides in solitude. But only 
thus can we learn the blessing of wide 
use, only thus can we hear the tides of 
the ocean of peace. Pinx found the heart of 
The old gold-finder was alone, 
in strangest solitude, and the whole world 
is rich in his gold.”’ 

There was a long quiet in the room. 
Then some one pushed away the crimson 
curtains, and they all looked out upon the 
fair bosom of Lake Michigan, shining in 
the moonlight: 

After this silence Pinx finished: ‘* We 
walked back to the Placerville by the light 


She 
They 
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of the stars. Our friends had begun won- where dross is dross, and no live spirit 
dering if we were lost. The Scribbler dares call it gold.’ ‘ But did you find any 
was very tired, and bade us good-night at gold?’ they urged. ‘Yes,’ she replied, 
once. ‘Was your outing successful?’ ‘a terraced hill of gold; gold enough to 
‘Did you find any gold?’ they called after buy me granula for a_ lifetime. And 
her. She turned on the stair: ‘It was an when I get thoroughly weary of you all 1 
out-ing,’ she answered, ‘and we went so_ shall go to live beside it. I have found 
out, and up, that we reached the place my ideal Bohemia.’” 


Minna Caroline Smith. 
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I HEAR a sharp ring on the frosty way, 

And I catch the gleam of a cycle bright, 
Just a glimpse of a form in Quaker gray, 

And then, the dear boy! he is out of sight. 
Ah, out and away, ere the sun is high, 

While the early clouds are all rose and pearl, 
And the air like a wine that is bright and dry ; 


And I’m— only a girl. 


I think of the hollows where leaves lie dead; 
Of the gaunt trees’ shadows against the sky ; 

Of the cool, clear stretch of blue overhead, 
And the low, lush meadows he rattles by. 


I look on the road with its dusty track, 


Where the wind-gusts meet to whistle and whirl; 


And — yes! I may look for his coming back, 


For I’m only a girl. 
. > 


I may watch and wait all day for the ring 
Of his pretty plaything’s glistening steel ; 
And, dressed in my gayest. may sit and sing 
Over my work till I hear the wheel. 
Then I shall see the eyes o’ my lad, 
And he a cheek and a drooping curl; 
And — well, yes— perhaps—I’m a little glad 
That I’m only a girl. 
Ruth Hail. 
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Our window has been open less and less fre- 


quently in the past few weeks. We look across 
over the house-tops to bare and brown suburban 
hills. The last leaves have been blown from the 
trees on the Common. A faded green still lin- 
gers on the grass in spots here and there, as if it 
were loath to leave off the garb of verdure whose 
lush freshness, since spring first spread her carpet, 
has lasted through a droughtless season, — a 
rare summer, in which New England has rivalled 
her Old World mother in the fairness of her 
mantle. But now snows have come and gone, and 
come again, under the alternations of a fickle cli- 
mate with which an unkind nature has provided us, 
not out of the resources of our own land and 
air, but from some cold-wave establishment out 
in Manitoba and Dakota, according to the knowl- 
edge we gain from our beneficent weather-bureau, 
which often spoils with its forecasts our keenest 
relish of a spell of good weather that we fondly 
hope is to last indefinitely. This is a time of 
disturbances in the manufacturing world ; if there 
would only bea strike of the hands employed in 
that factory, causing a shut-down of the estab- 
lishment, and a dearth in the supply of cold 
waves, what a rejoicing there would be! 


* 
* * 


With the advance of the season we look out less 
and less upon the world of pastime around us, and 
our glances become retrospective and prospective. 
What good times we have had the past year, and 
what good times we are going to have in the next, 
when the spring opens once more! Yachts and 
canoes have long been retired to winter-quarters ; 
there are no more merry tennis parties on the 
lawns, and only now and then a venturesome 
cycler braves the keen winds on frozen roads. 
Winter sports have come in. There are snow- 
shoes, coasting, skating, sleighing, and _ ice- 
yachting. Skating has, indeed, become a peren- 
nial amusement since it has been placed on 
wheels. The racket of the rollers never ceases. 


At the sea-side in the summer, and at all country 
resorts, and in the city in the winter, — there 
are rinks everywhere. Roller-skating has evi- 
dently come to stay. As with bicycling, Europe 
set the fashion. It has been somewhat slow to 
domesticate itself here on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Eight years ago roller-skating rinks had 


become institutions in European capitals. 


me 
* * 


WILL roller-skating supplant its parent sport? 
We trust not. But there is no question that run- 
ner-skating has been on the decline among us 
for some years. In Holland, Denmark, and Ger- 
many it is universal. There everybody skates, 
old and young, high and low, rich and poor. 
Probably its decline here arises from neglect of 
our ponds. There is skating until the first snow, 
and after that pains are taken in but few places 
to clear the ice. There are also no conveniences 
for putting on skates, taking care of garments, 
etc. Itis both uncomfortable and dangerous to 
skate in overcoats and cloaks. In Germany and 
other European countries the public ponds are 
leased by the cities go parties who, charging 
small sums to skaters, keep the ice clear and in 
good condition, and also provide the other facili- 
ties mentioned. It would be a good idea to 
adopt the same course in our cities, while in 
country towns the organization of skating-clubs 


might effect the same ends. 
* 


" * * 

THE holidays are at hand. Many a boy will 
find skates and sleds on and under his Christ- 
mas tree. But we wonder how many canoes, 
bicycles, and yachts will be included among the 
Christmas gifts. Comparatively few, we may 
take it for granted, since their possessors would 
have to look forward for several months before 
they could use them. Our friends of the south- 


ern hemisphere — out in Buenos Ayres, in Cape 
Town, and far-away Australia —are more for- 
Also our countrymen 


tunate in their Christmas. 
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in California and the sunny South. Whoever 
should be favored with the aforesaid gifts will 
probably wish to hie away to those more blessed 
climes to try them. 

* * 

IT now seems not unlikely that, in the near fu- 
ture, steam-yachting may equal, if not surpass, 
sail-yachting in popular favor. Even ina pursuit 
so leisurely as that of the yachtsman time has a 
measure of value, and in some aspects it may 
even be said to be money. Delightful as are the 
features of sail-yachting, the element of uncer- 
tainty which enters into it often becomes a se- 
rious drawback. Plans are upset by inability to 
get to certain places at certain times ; and storms, 
calms, fogs, or adverse winds, may change the 
entire programme of a cruise. Then, too, a 
large proportion of our yachtsmen are business 
men, and as such cannot afford to run the risk of 
not getting back to their offices and counting- 
rooms at the time calculated upon. This can- 
not be done with a boat dependent upon winds 
and tides. ‘Therefore, for this reason alone, 
steam is likely to take the place of sails. In Eu- 
rope steam has to a great extent superseded sail 
in yachting. In the United States rapid progress 
is making in the same direction. It appears that 
in the past season at least fifty steam-yachts have 
been constructed here, and many others are now 
building. Experience shows that the first cost 
is certainly in favor of steam, while in the matter 
of running expense, repairs, etc., things seem to 
be about equal. Steam being, from a popular 
stand-point, a comparatively new feature in yacht- 
ing, is characterized, as in the case of almost 
every new departure, by great and rapid advances 
in the way of improvements in propelling-power, 
lessening both the first cost and the running ex- 
pense, securing greater compactness in the ma- 
chinery, so that comparatively little room has to 
be sacrificed, and increasing the elements of 
convenience, comfort, and safety, both in model 
and motive power. It is in these latter consid- 
erations that steam have been particularly lacking 
in comparison with sailing yachts. 


* 
* * 


WITH the growth of steam-yachting, steam- 
yacht clubs and races will become comparatively 
as numerous and popular as those for sailing- 
craft. It has been suggested that the govern- 
ment will not permit steam-racing on ac¢gount of 
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the danger liable to come from the careless use 
of high-pressure steam. It may be answered, 
however, that the smaller craft are subject to the 
same laws as those governing ocean-steamers 
and river-boats; that they are as carefully in- 
spected by government officers, and, if an acci- 
dent should happen, would be required to pay 
the same fine and suffer the same penalties that 
are made and enforced for all vessels propelled 
by steam. The only disputed point of any ac- 
count in steam-racing is the question as to what 
measurement the time-allowance shall be based 
upon. In our opinion the basis should be the 
water-line. The question of the size and power 
of engines bears to steam-yachts the same rela- 
tion that sails do to other yachts. The matter 
of measurement for time-allowance has always 
been an open question in sailing-yachts, and 
steam-yacht owners will probably have to con- 
tend for the same points as their brothers of the 
sailing~craft. New York was the first American 
city to found a permanent yacht-club, and has 
now taken the position of pioneer in the steam- 
yacht movement by forming the American 
Steam-yacht Club, and sailing the first steam- 
yacht race. 
* 
* * 

THE past season was notable for the introduc- 
tion of steel in the building of steam-yachts and 
their boilers. Steel is lighter, stronger, and 
more ductile than iron. Steel boilers admit 
higher pressure and less danger. ‘The building 
of vessels of this kind is yet in its infancy in this 
country; but, as Americans are quick to learn, 


we ought soon to be rivals of our English cousins. 


* 
* * 


STEAM, perhaps, is destined to be but an inci- 
dent in the movement for the substitution of arti- 
ficial motive-power for the force of the wind. 
Experiments lately made in England indicate 
that perhaps electricity may become a substitute 
for steam.’ It has been proven practicable me- 
chanically, and it remains to be seen whether it 
will stand the test of economy. Its introduction 
would abolish the dangers threatened from fire 
and explosions, and increase comfort by doing 
away with the annoyances of heat, smoke, and 
the smell of oil coming from the engines arid 
boilers of small steam-yachts. These odors are 
apt so to pervade a vessel as to make a voyage 
by steam-yacht intolerable to many persons. 











The Touring Idea. 


Mr. Epitor : — May I say a word in favor of 
the touring idea? I believe heartily in touring, 
not in record-making for the sake of it, but in 
extended runs for recreation for artistic or 
business purposes. I am sure that the day is 
coming when long-distance riders will make their 
influence felt in legislation on road-making. One 
way to help the coming of the good time is 
certainly by an increase of touring. I can’t help 
feeling that Mr. Thomas Stevens’s ride from San 
Francisco to Boston will prove of more value in 
the civilizing of the roads of our country than 
may now appear. I look forward with interest 
to reading the series of papers descriptive of his 
journey which you announce. 

Tourist. 


Ladies’ Tricycling Costume. 

Mr. Epiror :— Occasional paragraphs appear- 
ing in the bicycling journals relative to the proper 
costume for lady tricyclists irritate Mrs. B. She 
has several times threatened to write to OUTING. 
If she should do so the editor would undoubt- 
edly learn something. To prevent such a catas- 
trophe I have concluded to write about it myself. 
Besides she affectionately reminds me that if I 
have any influence I ought to stop such non- 
sense. In vain have I argued that if I had the 
power to stop nonsense, and should exert it, the 
newspaper and magazine business would be 
ruined — totally ruined. 

That which irritates Mrs. B. in the paragraphs 
about tricycling costumes for ladies, is, that they 
always prescribe knickerbockers to be worn under 
the skirts ; also, they always prescribe a costume 
made expressly for the tricycle, and fit for no 
other use. She objects : — 

1. That knickerbockers are wholly unnec- 
essary; that they are awkward and unfeminine ; 
that they require a change of garment every time 
the tricycle is used; that they prevent the sale 
of tricycles by giving ladies the false impression 
that one who buys a tricycle must also purchase 
and wear peculiar garments, — what is worse, 
unfashionable garments; that many ladies who 
desire strongly to become tricyclists shrink with 


feminine aversion from the thought of appear- 
ing in knickerbockers; that the knickerbocker 
idea is English; and English feminine fashions 
are regarded by all really civilized nations as 
abominable. 

2. That tricycle riders may and should wear 
fashionable dresses of very nearly the ordinary 
carriage or walking pattern; that tricycle riders 
should appear attractive ; should carefully avoid 
everything outré as prejudicial to wheeling inter- 
ests; and that no lady need be deterred from 
joining the ranks of tricyclists by the mistaken 
notion that the use of the wheel requires any- 
thing unusual or unfashionable in her attire, or 
any extra expense therefor. 

3- That a proper tricycle costume is a great 
deal prettier than that described in the para- 
graphs to which she objects. She regards the 
following as proper rules to be observed: A 
lady tricyclist should wear under-garments next 
to her person of pure, soft wool, or of camel’s 
hair, or of raw silk. This she should do on 
account of her health, whether she rides the 
tricycle or not. But this is not necessary, it 
is only advisable. She had better wear low, 
easy, but glove-fitting walking-shoes, not coming 
above the ankle, so as to allow the foot free 
play. But this is not necessary, it is only advis- 
able; and ladies who prefer ‘to walk in other 
styles of foot-wear can ride in anything which 
they find comfortable for walking. The dress 
should be of wool; this is necessary. In colors 
there is a wide range of stylish goods. Any 
shade of gray, blue, olive, lavender, or any of 
the quiet, neutral tints, or plain colors, may be 
chosen, to suit the complextion and taste of the 
wearer. In this respect there is almost as large 
a latitude as in walking or carriage costumes. 
But it is advisable that the lady should not 
forget that her costume is to appear in conjunc- 
tion with the dark, neat gloss of her enamelled 
machine, or the silvery glitter of her nickel-plated 
one; and both these furnish a contrast for her 
own costume whose effect she should not ignore. 

This contrast. with the wheel lends a marked 
effect to colors and ornaments. Hence a small 
bit of bright and strong color in a bow, ribbon, 
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belt (if one is worn), feather, or other adorn- 
ment of the hat, or jewelry, or a flower worn on 
the breast, will show with vivid distinctness ; and 
such contrasts should be sparingly used. When 
judiciously used they reward the wearer’s taste 
with a peculiar charm. The entire costume had 
better be in one color, — dress, hat, and gloves to 
match. The dress should fit snugly to the waist, 
with sleeves as tight as the prevailing fashion 
permits. The skirt should be of the ordinary 
walking-dress length in front, six inches longer 
behind, as sitting on the saddle will gather up the 
back breadth so as to make it appear even all 
around. The front and back breadth should be 
plain; the side breadths box-plaited with two- 
inch plaits, gathered to fit at the top. These 
plaits must not be fastened at the bottom, but be 
left so that they will open there like the folds of 
afan. The skirt should be as small and straight 
as the fashion permits, so as to spread as little 
as possible. About six inches above the bottom, 
on the inside, attach each plait to an elastic cord. 
This cord should be so tight that when the 
wearer is standing the bottom of the skirt will 
be held to the smallest circumference which 
good taste and the fashion in walking-dresses 
allow. This cord will permit the foot, in walking, 
or in driving the pedals of the tricycle, to ex- 
pand, by opening the plaits, which its elasticity 
will at once close again. A jockey hat may be 
obtained, in straw of any desired color, and 
trimmed to suit the taste of the wearer. These 
hats are exceedingly pretty and becoming. If 
adorned with a feather, it may be of any pretty 
contrast in color, and its top should be left to 
float freely in the air created by the motion of 
the rider. Thus dressed, a lady appears as 
well for a promenade as for her tricycle, and 
does not look odd away from her machine. If 
her skirt is well fitted she may rest in perfect 
confidence that, under no circumstances, will any 
more of her feet be shown in riding than in 
walking, —at the most never higher than the 
ankle-joint. 

As the object of a tricycle costume is to ob- 
tain free play for the limbs, which is equally 
desirable in walking, good sense will suggest the 
propriety of restricting underskirts to as few as 
possible; warmth and protection may be ob- 
tained by sufficient tight-fitting underwear next 
to the skin. 

The tricycle may be safely ridden in any walk- 
ing costume, no matter how long are the skirts, 
provided the manufacturers will properly arrange 
the guards for the use of ladies. The woven 
wire (or plate) shield which covers the chain 
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should be carried down below the pedal-shaft, 
completely covering the lower chain gear-wheel, 
and then drawn to a point, bent at right-angles 
or in acurve, and the point brazed to the side 
frame. It should also be carried up closer to the 
upper shaft. Thus arranged it will be abso- 
lutely impossible for the drapery to be caught in 
the working parts of the machine. This, and do- 
ing away with the idea that a special costume is 
necessary for riding, will add greatly to the value 
of the machine, as it is a horse and carriage al- 
ways ready for use for shopping, calling, or 
going on any errand, without the trouble of stop- 
ping to dress especially for the occasion. And 
many ladies who now hesitate to adopt it, be- 
cause of a mistaken idea that they will have to 
appear odd in dress, or that it will entail special 
expense for costume, will no doubt join the 
wheeling fraternity as soon as these errors are 
dispelled. 
President Bates. 


Yachting in the Chesapeake. 

Mr. EDITOR :— My vacation plans were decided 
by an invitation from my friend, F. W. McAllister, 
to accompany and assist in sailing his sloop-yacht 
Giroflé over our lovely Chesapeake. It is a 
matter of surprise to me that this lovely sheet 
of water is not more thoroughly appreciated by 
our yachting brothers north of us. Broad, long, 
with ample room to afford very exciting sport 
in a race, with land-locked inlets, and harbors 
surrounded by wooded bluffs, it affords a most 
lovely spot to spend one’s vacation, and rivals 
the beauties of our northern lake region. 

We set sail Saturday, August 2; our craft was a 
light-draft English yawl-built sloop, 22 ft. long by 
8 ft. beam, We found, on encountering a pretty 
stiff blow and chop sea, three miles off Pool’s 
island, that we had about all we could do to work 
her to advantage ; but having rather a heavy keel, 
she ‘‘ rode the waves like a thing of life.’ Our 
prospective point was Havre de Grace, but find- 
ing the inlets with which our bay abounds so 
picturesque, all idea of hastening on our way 
vanished, and we gave ourselves up to the 
dolce far niente afforded by plenty of time 
on a comfortable yacht. The entire trip of a 
week was one of great enjoyment, putting me 
home in time to spend a week awheel. 

Yachting here in Baltimore is enjoying, like 
bicycling, a decided boom. The Chesapeake 
‘*bug-eye” is growing fast in popular favor, 
being not only a fast boat, but remarkably sea- 
worthy, weathering a blow which would swamp 
a larger boat of greater beam. 
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I must give a parting word to my yachting 
brothers, recommending Chesapeake Bay as a 
fair field. 


Fames S. Reese. 


The Canoeist in Winter. 


Mr. Epiror:—Short and shorter grow the 
days, till the hours *‘ after business” which we 
give to the paddle are hours of darkness. The 
green banks of the river are green no longer, 
and the wind sighs and moans among the dry 
branches, wailing for the kiss of the fresh leaves 
that were bright and new when we launched our 
canoes in the spring. We defer, day after day, 
the final housing of boats, and, like Patti’s fare- 
wells, ‘‘ that last trip” is repeated till it becomes 
an old song to the ears of friends. We sail and 
paddle till fingers tingle and cheeks burn with 
the frost; till, perhaps, some morning, in a quiet 
bend of the river, the bow breaks, with a clear 
chink, the thin shell of ice that ‘‘ Jack Frost” 
has left as his card. Happy they who can fol- 
low the summer, and in warmer waters and 
under kinder skies still ply their paddles, or set 
their sails to tropic breezes! Happy, too, the 
true canoeist who carries in his heart the sum- 
mer sunshine, and all through the short, dark 
days lives over his past cruises, and feels the 
joys of anticipation as he thinks of the coming 
summer ! 

How shal we whose season of actual sport is 
closed still carry with us through the winter that 
keenness of memory and anticipation that is 
almost realization? How shall we who must 
dwell beneath these northern skies, still ‘‘ca- 
noe it” when streams are frozen and boats are 
snugly housed? By reminiscence, by works, by 
anticipation. As you sit over your desk in office 
or study, or ply pencil in studio, some chance 
sight or sound calls up a picture of the past, and 
out of the window flies your mind, and on dis- 
tant waters you are living again the pure, care- 
less life that one finds out in the society of 
the paddle. The pen lies idle in your fingers, 
and you drift again down some quiet stream, 
in the hazy light of an August evening, beneath 
the shadows of overhanging boughs, or grasp 


paddle firmly to enter a wild rush of white water ° 


from whose lower reaches comes a roar that sets 
your nerves tingling. Perhaps you are leaning 
well out to windward, while above you flash 
snowy sails, and before and behind other white 
wings fly along in friendly competition. Don’t 
bring your mind back with too sudden a snap, 
old fellow. It will do you no harm to dream a bit 
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of a freer, purer life. Pen or pencil will fly 
faster for the rest, and the moments are not 
wasted. Then, too, the fun of the winter camp- 
fire, with its infinite fund of reminiscence : — 
the songs that lift the roof so high that one can 
almost see the stars shining in the St. Lawrence 
sky ; the bright fire on the hearth that roars and 
sings till its voice recalls the voice of a greater 
fire that roared and sung amid white tents on 
a summer evening; the merry fellows whose 
hearty voices mingled in a pandemonium of ca- 
noeing talk, from which comes, now and then, 
a phrase that sets us all back a twelvemonth. 
Do you remember that upset, old man? or 
do you recall that evening on the Susquehanna? 

Still, we are not confined to reminiscence. 
The chief joy of a canoeist is in never having 
his boat finished, though it is always nearer that 
happy state than any other boat in the fleet. 
So repairs and improvements fill many winter 
hours, and a rope to splice or a sail to rig are 
no unpleasant task; and the sailor who has 
devised something really new is in a state of 
bliss for the whole winter. Have your craft 
at home, if you can; or, better still, if sheet and 
tiller attract you more than paddle and setting- 
pole, have her in some high loft where sails 
may be raised and spars fitted. All the work, 
while a pleasure in itself, stretches forward into 
the future, and brings the soft breezes and 
bright skies of summer almost within reach. 
Papers, telling us of the plans and doings of A 
and B; letters, with a hearty greeting and 
cordial invitation from X and Y ; the story of the 
cruise and picture of a familiar scene, — all have 
their place in the canoeist’s winter, and keep 
bright and warm in his heart the memory of days, 
the purest and happiest of his life, and stimu- 
late him to keen anticipation of others as pure 
and happy. All this is of the sort of life that 
keeps men young; that makes hearts clean 
and blood pure; that stimulates the brain to 
keen perception and originality. Do not, then, 
make the mistake of shutting out from your 
winter your out-door life, — past, present, and 
future; keep it with you. Do not let the ice 
cover your rivers or the frost kill your foliage. 
Keep the water open, the sky bright, the leaves 
green, and so shall your days be longer, better, 
and happier. 

Trant. 


An Old Yachting Yarn. 


Mr. Epiror:— On the 12th of August, 1853, 
I left Boston ina hired boat, called the Olata. 
Our crew, including three Boston pilots, three 
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hands, a cook and steward, was made up of two 
Bacons, one Bush, one Booth, and last, not least, 
‘Thomas Parsons and myself. Having such ex- 
traordinary elements as three pilots on board, 
and two persons who deemed themselves expert 
navigators, we ought to have insured the O/a/a, 
as well as ourselves; but as none of us were 
born to be drowned, we left without any insur- 
ance. We found a thick fog in the bay, and 
when our time was about for Highland light we 
hauled up south by east. At daylight, the fog 
still thick, we made the black buoy off Chatham, 
and steered for Pollock Rip, rounded the light- 
ship and hauled up for the buoy on the Handker- 
chief. One of our party was stationed on the 
bowsprit end to look out for the buoy. We had 
nearly given up hope of seeing it, when he cried 
out, ‘* Look out! we shall hit this stump!” 

Pilot W. Fowler, who was in charge, luffed, 
and we passed near enough to the buoy to touch 
it with a boat-hook. We went on all right, feel- 
ing our way by the lead, by Cross Rip light-ship 
and other points, until heading toward Nobscoe, 
the fog still thick and the wind at south-west, 
the lookout cried out, ‘‘ House ahead!” We put 
our helm down and came about between a ledge 
less than an eighth of a mile from Nobscoe and 
some outlying rocks, marks well known to me 
when fishing on the ledge for tautog. This tack- 
ing through that narrow passage was a nice oper- 
ation, and, considering the number of expert 
pilots on deck all giving orders, it was little 
short of a miracle that we got through clear and 
arrived safe at Tarpaulin Cove at 3 P.M. 

One of our party landed and made his way to 
the piazza of the Cove House, where he found 
a lot of skippers whose vessels were fog-bound 
in. the cove, and when he told them that he had 
come round over the shoals ina thick fog in a 
craft drawing ten and a-half feet of water, they 
said it could not be. Soon after this I landed 
and vouched for the truth of the story. It was 
so thick that the vessels in the cove could not 
be seen. The next day we proceeded to New- 
port, meeting Edgar’s Cornelia on the way. She 
had the advantage of us. The next day we al- 
tered our trim, and in a further trial we beat the 
Cornelia. n those days there was no light-ship 
on the Handkerchief, and on the Pollock Rip 
and Coop Rip light-ships, only a small bell to give 
warning in foggy weather. 

I should mention that the O/a¢a was an en- 
tirely new and untried craft. An attempt was 
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made afterwards to have a sea trial with the Cor- 
nelia; but as the season was late and the Olata 
was in the market for sale, nothing was done. 
My friend, the Hon. Thomas Parsons, remarked 
in giving me some of the above facts, ‘If the 
Olata was alive and in good trim she would be a 
hard one to beat now.” 
R. B. Forbes. 


Shifting Ballast. 


Mr. EpIToR: —I am a true yachtsman; fond 
of racing my boat, and desirous of seeing fair play 
in every race. All races here in New England 
are sailed under the rule that ‘ there shall be no 
shifting ballast during the race.” Now, I want 
to ask you, if the New England Yacht Racing 
Association is still in existence, and if so, 
whether they have had any occasion during the 
past season to enforce their rule and law governing 
this question? I understand that in one of the 
first races of the year a boat was protested for 
violating this rule. 


Racer. 
be 


[The New England Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion is still in existence, but since their first 
meeting, when the rules and regulations were 
adopted, has had no meeting, there being no 
business to call them together. In regard to the 
protest spoken of, the judges of the race decided 
that there were not sufficient proofs to warrant 
the protest, and, as far as can be learned, did not 
deem it of sufficient importance to report the 
case to the Association. — EDITOR. ] 


Cricket in Chicago. 

Mr. EpiTor : — Since base-ball has fallen so 
completely into the hands of professionals, the 
time-honored English game of cricket bids fair 
to supersede it, for pleasure and exercise. There 
are already in Chicago five clubs, named respec- 
tively, ‘‘The Wanderers,” ‘‘The Chicago,” 
‘*The Rovers,” ‘‘ The St. George,” and ‘‘ The 
Albion.” The last mentioned is made up exclu- 
sively of young Englishmen. Its officers are: 
president, Dr. J. S. Young; vice-president, T. 
W. Broadhurst; secretary, G. R. Young; treas- 
urer, G. S. Thompson; captain, A. W. Cher- 
rington. ‘They wear a natty uniform of white, 
with a broad, blue belt. During the season 
they played for’ practice at Douglas park three 
evenings each week, and match games with other 


clubs Saturday afternoons. 
W. 














Tahhe Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor.' 


BAYARD TAYLOR was a man of sunshine. He 
drew his physical strength and inspiration from 
the sun, and acknowledged it as constantly and 
joyously as he recognized the spiritual source of 
power. 

‘¢] have a southern soul, it seems,” he wrote 
once at Gibraltar, ‘‘ for I feel strongest and 
happiest when I am where the sun can blaze upon 
me.” That was written in his diary. Of the 
same day his printed record says: ‘‘I ama 
worshipper of the sun. I took off my hat to him 
as I stood there, in a wilderness of white, crim- 
son, and purple flowers, and let him blaze away 
in my face for a quarter of an hour. And as I 
walked home with my back to him, I often turned 
my face from side to side that I might feel his 
touch on my cheek.” He wrote from California 
to Mary Agnew (afterwards his bride of two short 
months), of sleeping under the open sky—‘‘a 
luxury I never knew before, but shall ever re- 
member with delight. It is so delicious to fall 
asleep with the stars above you, — to feel their 
rays, the last thing glimmering in your hazy 
consciousness, and then shining on, brighter and 
purer, in your dreams!” 

His talisman, the charm of his power to work 
so prodigiously, was in his persistent recognition 
and training of his physical nature. All his life 
long he delighted in vigorous, manly forms of exer- 
cise, and he conscientiously endeavored to keep 
his body in good condition to do the work meant 
for him to do. He always felt a sense of humili- 
ation when ill, and, like Bryant, found it a part 
of self-respect to do all in his power to gain and 
to keep physical strength, that he might better 
express the mental. In a letter to George H. 
Boker, in 1854, this paragraph appears : ‘‘ I spend 
half an hour every day in the cold sea-water, 
and then have a man rub me with hair-gloves 
until the skin is worn nearly through. I have 
been practising this for two or three weeks, and 
am now in good condition to enter the ring. 

1 Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor. 


Hansen-Taylor and Horace E. Scudder. 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Edited by Marie 
Boston : Hough- 


Look out for my fists, young man, and beware 
how you provoke my anger! Next summer I 
am going to enter a gymnasium, and get the use 
ofa horse. I find now, more than ever, that my 
body never was meant for a sedentary life, and 
that, if I want to stay at home and achieve some- 
thing, I must humor it in these ways.” Vigor- 
ous expressions these, and worthy of a Greek 
poet, or, better yet, of this Christian poet, who 
recognized so heartily the privilege of making 
thebody a fit temple for the indwelling spirit. 
He never could have borne his tremendous work 
on the New York 7yzbune, for which he wrote 
at intervals until within a year or two of his 
death, without having had a deal of conscience 
in taking care of himself. 

No one who heard Bayard Taylor read _ his 
National Ode at Philadelphia, on the centennial 
Fourth of July, can forget how he held ten 
thousand people silent to listen to the splendid 
poem beginning, 

‘**Sun of the stately Day.”’ 


His singular power of attraction for dumb 
animals as well as human beings appears more 
than once. Writing to his mother from Khar- 
toum, when in Ethiopia, he says: ‘‘ To one of 
the trees (in the garden of the Austrian consul) is 
chained a tame leopard, a particular pet of mine. 
To vary my amusement there are two hyenas, — 
who are a little wolfish and snap sometimes, — an 
immense adjutant crane, and a whole yard-full of 
gazelles, wild goats, antelopes, and ibexes. In 
the outer court is a full-grown lioness, also a 
great friend of mine. I sit on her back, and 
give her my hand to lick. She likes to take my 
leg in both paws, then open her jaws and close 
them very gently around it, but she is too well 
fed to bite. The pacha has a little lion which 
runs loose about the house, and gives him great 
amusement by frightening the slaves. When I 
add that I ride every day on a red stallion of the 
wild breed of Dar-Fur, you will certainly think I 
have grown barbaric in my tastes.” 

Bayard Taylor’s wide travel, keen thought, 
and, above all, his poet’s soul, made his religion 
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deep and tender, and full of the grace of charity. 
He felt the upreaching in all worship, and was 
not afraid to stand by his faith in the brother- 
hood of humanity. ‘Besides, there is truth, 
however dim and eclipsed, behind all these out- 
ward symbols. Even the naked and savage 
Dinkas of Central Africa worship trees; and so 
do I. The Parsees worship the sun as the greatest 
visible manifestation of the Deity; and I assure 
you I have felt very much inclined to do the 
same when he and I were alone in the desert.” 

His heart was cosmopolitan no less than his 
mind. He absorbed the languages of every 
country in which he stayed, and he took the life 
of the people into his own, and became one of 
them. He knew that he could not have been so 
good a traveller without being first and most a 
poet. His faith in his best and dearest work 
was always with him from his humble early 
home to his last days, when Minister to Ger- 
many. 

The second wife, who was the mother of his 
daughter, and his devoted companion for the last 
twenty years of his life, was the daughter of the 
German astronomer, Hansen. It was from the 
American legation at Berlin, as we all remember, 
that the news came of Bayard Taylor’s death. 
He who had once written of the glorification of 
the physical took on the immortal, and the grief 
and affection of the two nations that he loved 
best follow him. 


Illustrated Books. 

THE illustrated books which appear this year 
are more tempting than ever. The beautiful 
garb in which many old favorites are dressed for 
the holiday trade are marvels of book-making. 
Then there are new volumes of most luring 
nature. 

‘¢ THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS” ! of Mr. Leland 
open a mine of rich folk-lore to poets, historians, 
and lovers of the quaint and curious. The myths 
of the Micmac, the Passamaquoddy, and the 
Penobscot tribes are very ancient, and are rich 
with traditions that point to the affinity of these 
Indians with more northern peoples, American 
and European, and seem to indicate similarity 
between the religion of the Algonquins and that 
of the Norsemen, as set forth in the Eddas, the 
Sagas, and popular tales of Scandinavia. 

Mr. GEORGE W. CABLE has been called ‘‘ the 
man who discovered New Orleans.” * He has 
certainly brought the quaint and picturesque old 


neues _ 


1 The Algonquin ry eee of New England, By Charles 
G. Leland. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

* The Creoles of Louisiana. By George W. Cable. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. - 
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French-American city into the mellow light of a 
most affectionate study and criticism. His book 
on the creoles is full of what writers call 
‘¢ material,” and has its own delicious local color. 
It is not a novel, but a sort of discursive history, 
written with a most fascinating sympathy, of those 
people in Louisiana who ‘‘ celebrate the Fourth 
of July; and ten days later, with far greater en- 
thusiasm, they commemorate that great Four- 
teenth that saw the fall of the Bastile.” The 
book is charmingly illustrated by Mr. Jo. Pennell. 

‘*OuR GREAT BENEFACTORS" ' is a well-edited 
book of biographies of men and women eminent 
in literature and art, in discovery and exploration, 
in philanthropy, philosophy, patriotism, science, 
and invention. The biographies are of people 
who have distinguished themselves in these 
various fields, chiefly in England and America, 
during the last five hundred years. This is an 
entertaining as well as a useful book, and is done 
in suitable form’ for a gift-book. 

WorDSWORTH’S beautiful ode, ‘‘ Intimations 
of Immortality,® from recollections of early child- 
hood,” is illustrated in a new edition by D. 
Lothrop & Co. The charm of the poem is 
always new, and it will find welcome in this holi- 
day form. 


‘How TO LEARN AND EARN” * is the name of 
a bright book of particular interest to boys and 
girls. It gives short accounts of life in more 
than a dozen famous schools of all sorts, from 
West Point to the Kindergarten. It is aptly 
and attractively illustrated. 


‘‘ STUFF AND NONSENSE”™‘ is an amusing 
Christmas nonsense book by A. B. Frost. It is 
full of roaring jollity and good cheer. Published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A COLLECTION of illustrated witticisms of the 
year, from that clever journal Zzfe,° appears in 
book form, done up very prettily for a holiday 
gift. 

Four of the pretty ‘‘ Flower-songs Series,” ® ar- 
ranged and illustrated by Susie B. Skelding, have 
appeared. They are From Moor and Glen, 
Pansies and Orchids, Roses and Forget-me- 

1 Our Great Benefactors. Edited by Samuel Adams Drake. 
Profusely illustrated. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


2Intimations of Immortality. By William Wordsworth. 
Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

3 How to Learn and Earn; or, Half Hours in Some . 4 
ful Schools. By Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, Mrs, Ella 
Farman Pratt, Mrs. John Lillie, E. E. Brown, and others. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

4Stuff and Nonsense. By A. B. Frost. Illustrated by 
the author. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

5 The Good Things of Life. New York: White, Stokes, 
& Allen. 

6 Flower-song Series. By Susie B. Skelding. 
York: White, Stokes, & Allen. 


New 
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nots, and A Bunch of Roses. These are dainty 
holiday souvenirs, with pictures of favorite 
flowers, and poems about them by favorite 
authors. 


New Novels. 


‘* JOHN RANTOUL”' is a book in which the 
author insists upon the ennobling and beautifying 
power of a passion which the hero feels and ex- 
presses for the wife of another man. Loving mar- 
ried women seems to be a great fashion in Wash- 
ington. But a true man knows that the fostering 
and the speaking of such a feeling rings false 
against truth. More, he could not win a hear- 
ing from a woman who had not blinded her most 
delicate instincts by letting herself look at the 
truths of love and life through the peculiar 
medium of certain social atmospheres. 


«* ALMOsT A DucHEss,” ® the last published of 
the ‘“* No Name Series ” of Roberts Brothers, is a 
touching story, based on the peculiar relations of 
French and English marriage laws. It is told 
in a simple, straightforward style, and _ will, 
doubtless, be guessed as coming from the pen 
of a half-dozen different authors. Whoever 
wrote it, it is a good story, with a chord in it 
that will enlarge in the hearts of its readers the 
rare grace of pitiful charity for wrong-doers. 


THERE is the making of a very clever story- 
writer in L. Clarkson. Her book, ‘*‘ The Shadow 
of John Wallace,” * has something more in it than 
an ingenious plot insufficiently worked out in a 
crude literary style. There are glaring faults, 
and it is almost certain on the face of it that the 
story was written hastily. But, conventional and 
careless though it is, there are in places glimpses 
of true artistic feeling and bits of restful de- 
scription. 


‘*An AMERICAN POLITICIAN” ¢ is that ‘‘ insti- 
tution” of the decade, a novel with a purpose. 
Of course it takes no special literary rank, but it 
is bright and strong as a picture of life, and 
sound in its dealing with the passion of politics. 


THE last issued of the ‘* Stories by American 
Authors Series,” published by the Scribners, 
contains tales by Octave Thanet, Edward Bel- 
lamy, Louise Stockton, Margaret Floyd, James 
T. McKay, and Virginia W. Johnson. 

1John Rantoul. By Henry Loomis Nelson. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

2 Almost a Duchess. The No Name Series. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

3The Shadow of John Wallace. By L. Clarkson. New 
York: White, Stokes, & Allen. 

4An American Politician. By F, Marion Crawford, Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 


Two volumes are added to the ‘‘ Leisure Hour 
Series ” of Henry Holt & Co., New York. These 
are, ‘*‘ My Friends and I,” by Mr. Julian Sturgis, 
and ‘* Dark Days,” by Hugh Conway (F. J. 
Fargus). 

Pamphlets on Wheeling. 


A HALF-DOZEN little books on wheeling come 
across the water, nearly all of them from Iliffe 
& Son, the London publishers of OUTING. 


‘* TRICYCLING FOR LADIES” ' is a small volume 
of only fifty-four pages, but it contains a deal of 
information upon its subject. It is by a prac- 
tical English lady-tricyclist. Much of it, how- 
ever, is inapplicable to American women. Few 
rear-steerers are used in this country, -and 
the directions about them are practically useless 
with us. The advice in regard to winter-riding 
is also unnecessary here, as ‘‘the rigors of a 
frozen clime” preclude the possibility of much 
tricycling during the winter months in a large 
part of our country. There are other points 
which must be capital for English women, but 
fail to meet the needs of our lady-riders. But 
it contains many serviceable hints upon dress, 
care of the machine, management of front- 
steerers, etc. It will be read with interest by 
the fast-increasing class of lady-riders. 

“« NAUTICUS IN SCOTLAND ”? is anaccount of a 
tricycle tour of 2,462 miles through Scotland, 
along the west coast, and in the Isle of Skye. 
It is full of interesting incident and fresh with 
the breath of the Highlands. It is a capital 
guide-book for any one purposing a tour through 
the romantic regions it describes, for it contains 
the prose as well as the poetry of riding. 

Advice to bicyclers is constantly in demand as 
their numbers increase, and the ‘‘ Guide to 
Bicycling” * of Mr. Henry Sturmey ought to have 
good success ; for it is concise and practical. 

‘*WESTWARD Ho!” is the history of a socia- 
ble run, now quite frequent in England. 


‘*THE TouURIST’s GUIDE” ® is for the use of 
English wheelmen, though many of its general 
paragraphs are equally applicable to American 
tourists. 

‘* TRAINING FOR AMATEUR ATHLETES ” ° 
makes a specialty of the training of bicyclists, 
and appears to be an uncommonly sensible and 
useful hand-book on the subject. 


‘““THE SELECTION OF A MACHINE”’7is an 


1Tricycling for Ladies, by F. J. Erskine; 2 Nauticus in 
Scotland; *The Complete Guide to Bicycling and Tricy- 
cling. by Henry Sturmey ; 4 Westward Ho! ; 5 The Tourist’s 
Guide; ® Training for Amateur Athletes. London: Iliffe & 
Son. 17 How to Select and Ride a Tricycle or Bicycle. By 
W.J. Spurrier. London: H. Etherington. 
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important item, and Mr. Spurrier’s pamphlet 
makes points upon special machines. 


Miscellaneous. 


MIss FAITHFULL’s ‘‘ Three Visits to America”! 
is a genial book. She likes America, and she 
tries to be just and kind; but, after all, she can’t 
help looking upon America and American cus- 
toms as extraordinary. That is her pet word 
about us ; but she really makes some very funny 
mistakes. She says that we call luggage 
‘* freight,” and that people talk about ‘‘ going into 
house-keeping.” She gets the names of a good 
many prominent people into most singular forms 
of spelling, and calls Miss Willard the president 
of Evanston College. The former dean of the 
Woman’s College of Northwestern University 
will laugh when she sees that. One thing which 
Miss Faithfull says about roads will strike home 
to every wheelman: ‘‘I use that word ‘jolting’ 
advisedly, for road-making is an undiscovered 
science in America. There are ways to a place, 
but no roads, in our English acceptance of the 
term. Even in some of the large cities in the 
East this is a noticeable feature.” 


THE ‘‘Countess of Albany,”? by ‘* Vernon 
Lee,” is added to the ‘‘ Famous Women Series ” of 
Roberts Brothers. ‘‘ Vernon Lee” is Miss Vio- 
let Paget, who, though an Englishwoman, has 
lived much in Italy, and is thoroughly conversant 
with Italian thought and life, not only from her 
Florentine residence, but from her wide study of 
all Italian literature. She takes hold of her 
difficult subject with the zest of a scholar and 
the impartiality of a good-humored philosopher, 
but shows underneath these the thorough sym- 
pathy of a woman. She does not accuse or 
excuse the Countess of Albany; she only tells 
the story of the life of the wife of the second 
Pretender in a straightforward way, but makes 
one feel, in spite of her clear-cut historical sen- 
tences, that she reads between the lines of the 
life she writes of, and is rather sorry than other- 
wise for the woman who had no religion but 
her adoration for the poet Alfieri, —a religion 
which, of course, fell short of carrying either 
one happily through life. 


1Three Visits to America. New 


York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
2The Countess of Albany. 
Roberts Brothers. 


By Emily Faithfull. 


By Vernon Lee, Boston: 
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THAT delicious country book, ‘‘ My Farm of 
Edgewood,” ' by Ik Marvel, is out in a new edition 
from Scribner’s. It is as fresh and charming 
as ever, for the farmer had the poet’s love of the 
country. 


MR. FREDERICK LOCKER is one of those verse- 
makers called poets in common parlance. About 
these, a critic, whom he quotes, says, in the Lon- 
don Zimes, ‘‘ The way they play at bopeep with 
their feelings makes them a class by themselves.” 
His ‘*‘ Poems”? will have a certain tenacity of life 
as vers de société, because they are such piquant, 
bopeep pictures of the social life and emotions 
of his London day. Very worthy of his hand, 
also, is the good collection of poems of this sort, 
edited by Mr. Locker, which comes from his New 
York publishers under the title ‘‘ Lyra Elegantia- 
rum.” 


A COMPILATI@N of the best translations of 
Heine’s poetry comes from New York.‘ Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B., and Edgar A. Bow- 
ring, C.B., are the translators, from whose works 
are chosen these graceful English versions of the 
poet, who is almost as dear to English readers 
as to his own countrymen. 


‘*CALLIRHOE” and ‘Fair Rosamund” are 
two dramas, by Michael Field, which have just 
come from the press of Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. The story at first is drawn from a classic 
source, and the scene is Grecian. The second 
is the story of the English King Henry and 
Fair Rosamund. 


A GEORGE MACDONALD Calendar, with a por- 
trait, comes with holiday cheer and the good man’s 
portrait from White, Stokes, & Allen, of New 
York. ‘ 


THE Emerson Calendar (Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co.) has been newly arranged for 1885, and 
is beautifully decorated by Florence Tabor. It is 
most artistically gotten up and has a fine por- 
trait of Mr. Emerson, to illustrate the wise sayings 
which are chosen from his works for every day 
of the year. 


1My Farm of Edgewood. By the Author of “ Reveries 
of a Bachelér.” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

2Poems. By Frederick Locker. % Lyra Elegantiarum, 
Edited by Frederick Locker. New York: White, Stokes, 
& Allen. 

* Heine’s Book of Songs. New York: White, Stokes, & 
Allen, 
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FOR MONTH ENDING NOVEMBER 20. 


Bicycling and Tricycling. 

THE wheeling season is practically over. 
Christmas, in the Northern States at least, fur- 
nishes another sort of coasting than that which the 
wheelman knows. Northernriders who do not ex- 
pect to go to Bermuda or New Orleans, or other 
warm climes, this winter, are turning their mental 
attention to the meets and tours of the future. 
There are now nearly 5,000 members of the 
L.A.W.,and Buffalo is speaking up energetically 
for the next League meet. It is proposed that Chi- 
cago, Boston, New York, and Buffalo unite to make 
a grand tour of a fortnight in July, immediately 
following the meet. The route planned is through 
Canada to the Thousand Isles, through the Mo- 
hawk Valley returning, and down the Hudson 
river to New York. Mr. F. G. Bourne is named 
as commander. 


THE October races of the Omaha Wheel Club 
were largely attended, and resulted as follows: 


Half-mile dash, F. M. Shaw, Glenwood, Iowa, © 


1.41; C. M. Woodman, second. One-mile race, 
first heat, W. Patterson, of Toronto, Can., 3.58; 
second heat, Runcie lost by a half-length to 
Patterson in 4 2'/;. Two-mile, open, Patterson 
won, over John Nicholson, of Minneapolis, in 
6.54. Five-mile, open, John Nicholson, 17.5'/». 

THE report of the races of the Pine Tree Wheel 
Club at Bangor, Oct. 22, show the following 
winners: half-mile, 2 in 3, first and final heats, 
C. S. Maynard, in 1.52 and 1.47; three-minute 
half-mile race, C. H. Crosby, exact; one-mile 
handicap, F. L. Goodwin, 3.45; one hundred 
yards, slow, O. B. Humphrey. The beautiful new 
rooms of the club were opened in the evening 
with music, speeches, and dancing. 


Mr. R. D. MEapD, captain of the Essex Club, 
of Newark, N.J., made a tour of 345 miles in 


Oct., crossing New Jersey on three courses over 
bad roads, doing the entire distance between 
Monday morning and Saturday night. 


Mr. STILLMAN J. WHITTAKER, of Cambridge, 
made the best American road record for one 
hundred miles, Oct. 22, doing the distance in 
nine hours. 

THE Ladies’ Tricycling Club, of New York, 
numbers fifty members. Forty of these made a 
club run in October. 


THE fall races of the Cleveland Bicycle Club 
in October resulted as follows: One-mile club 
championship. George Collister, 3.183/, ;_ five- 
mile club championship, J. D. Pugh, jr., 18.29}/2 ; 
half-mile, 2 in 3, F. P. Root, first and final heat 
in 1.30%/, and 1.36'/,; quarter-mile, 2 in 3, W. 
F. Knapp, first in final, in 44s., second in first 
in 43'/5; one-mile time, H. E. Rose, 3.59!/4; 
one-mile, W. F. Knapp, 3.27'/2; two-mile record, 
George Collister, 6.541/4; one hundred yards 
run, F. W. Douglass, 113/,; one-mile tug-of- 
war, J. D. Pugh, jr., 3.143/,; one-mile consola- 
tion, M. M. Jones, 3.32"/4. 

AT the games of the McGill University (Mon- 
treal), Oct. 23, R. C. Holden won a one-mile 
bicycle race in 3.58!/». 

F. L. DEAN, of the Freshman class at Har- 
vard College, won a two-mile bicycle race, Oct. 
23, in 7.7/9. . 

At the Columbia College races (New York) 
Oct. 25, D. H. Renton won the two-mile bicycle: 
handicap. 

A HALF-MILE race at Cornell University (Ith- 
aca, N.Y.) was won, Oct. 25 by Howard, of the 
class of °86. 

L. H. JOHNSON and J. W. Smith, of the Wan- 
derers’ Club (Orange, Mass.), won a ten-mile 
handicap on a tandem tricycle, Oct. 25, making 
five miles in 19.33, and finishing the ten in 
39-38%). 

THE race-meeting at Macon, Ga., Oct. 28, re- 
sulted as follows : five-miles, J. H. Polhill, 22m. ; 
slow race, two hundred yards, Joseph Wilbourne, 
5-40; one mile, J. H. Polhill, 4.11; two miles, 
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J. H. Polhill, 7.20; two-mile time race, Charles 
Gunsey, 7.15. 

C. J. Youne and R. A. Neilson raced at the 
Union grounds, Boston, Oct. 29, for $200 side. 
The distance was one mile, in heats, best two in 
three. Neilson won, making the first heat in 
3-39, and the final in 3.41. Young won the second 
heat in 3.40, and was close upon Neilson in the 
final. 


NOVEMBER 1, the following members of the 
Chicago Bicyle Club met at their club-house in 
response to a call from their captain, W. G. E. 
Peirce, for a twenty-four hours’ go-as-you-please 
run: N. H. Van Sicklen, J. K. Cady, A. Ruh- 
ling, H. B. Heywood, T. B. Meteyard, and H. 
Ruhling. The start was made at 8 P.M., by 
the boulevards to Jackson park and back to 
Dearborn avenue. The six riders finished at 
11.30 P.M., having done 311/; miles. Next 
morning at 5.45, Van Sicklen, H. and A. Ruh- 
ling continued. They rode to Lincoln park, 
thence to Douglas park, to Garfield park, then 
out on West Madison street to the Desplaines 
river, and back to the club-rooms by 10.4. 
Twenty-two minutes were taken for breakfast at 
Garfield park. H. Ruhling dropped out at the 
club-house with about 70 miles to hiscredit. A. 
Ruhling and Van Sicklen then rode to South 
Chicago, where they took fifty minutes for dinner, 
and returned to the club-house when Ruhling 
stopped with ro1!/, miles to his credit. Van 
Sicklen, joined by some fresh riders, who aimed 
to set his pace, then went to Desplaines, Oak 
park, and Humboldt park, stopping fifteen 
minutes for lunch. The pace-makers then gave 
up their task, excepting Lloyd, whoran back to 
the club-house with Van Sicklen, reaching there 
at 5.45, when the champion had done 1287/, miles. 
After resting thirty-five minutes he continued, 
and finished at 8 P.M., having done 143}!/g miles. 


TWENTY-FIVE tricycles made a novel feature in 
a political procession in Boston, Monday evening, 
November 3. 


ABOUT twenty-five members of the Brooklyn 
Bicycle Club enjoyed a club run in New Jersey, 
November 4, under the leadership of Captain 
Elliot. They were joined by Captain Cobb, of 
the Mercury Wheelmen, of Flushing, with six 
men; Captain Dunnell, of the Heights Wheel- 
men, with ten men, and Captain Wright, of the 
Bedford Wanderers, with five men, making nearly 
fifty in all. 


THE wheelmen of Elizabeth, N.J., held a road 
race November 4. The weather was too bad and 
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the roads too pasty for making any very good 
time. The club president, Hastings, acted as 
starter and timer. Messrs. Wetmore and Bon- 
nett went ahead on a tandem tricycle, to time the 
racers at the turn, at Milburn tavern. A. S. 
Roorback, A. S. Brown, A. C. Ridley, G. Carle- 
ton Brown, L. B. Bonnett, and W. C. Fink 


started. There were four long hills to climb and 
coast. Roorback took the lead and kept it, 


making the turning-point, a little more than four 
miles, in 16.6, the others following in from one 
minute to four minutes. The run home was 
against a driving wind and rain-storm. There 
was some lively competition in spite of the rough 
weather, which seemed to put Roorback at his 
best. He reached the line first, making the dis- 
tance of 8 miles, plus, in 40.16; L. Bonnett came 
in second, at 41.31; A. S. Brown and G. C. 
Brown finished, but Fink and Ridley did not. 
The club has “gained in numbers from ten to 
forty-three members since last April. 


THE third annual road race of the Ixion Bi- 
cycle Club, New York, took place November 4. 
The run was from Fifty-ninth street and the 
Western Boulevard to Yonkers, a distance of 15 
miles. Those who contested were: P. M. Har- 
ris, E. I. Robinson, William De Camera, and 
B. G. Sanford. Fifteen members were out on their 
wheels to see the races. The winner was P. M. 
Harris, in th. tom. 45s. ; E. I. Robinson came in 
second. The gold badge, won last year by R. 
G. Rood, was given to Harris. It must be won 
three times by one man before it becomes his 
own. The Ixions, Will Pitman, captain, have 
formally opened their new club-room, at No. 2 
East Sixtieth street. 


H. SOUTHER won a two-mile race in 7.553/; 
in the races of the Boston Institute of Technol- 
ogy, November 8. 


THE tournament held at Kansas City, Nov. 8, 
9, 10, and 14, was a great success. Fred West- 
brook won the three-mile professional from 
Morgan and Eck in 10.30. The last day was 
field day. The races resulted in this manner: 
One-mile, C. B. Ellis, 3.44°/4; five-mile, T. M. 
Hardwick, 17.481/2 ; one-mile State champion- 
ship, C. E. Stone, 3.34; three-mile, J. T. Orr, 
10.44; half-mile, tricycle, D. Henderson, 2.28; 
bicycle vs. runner, A. J. Tobin, on foot, half- 
mile ; C. E. Stone, on bicycle, one-mile. L. Ar- 
maindo against time, made a half-mile, in two 
heats, in 1.51 and 1.453/4. 


A NEw bicycle club has been formed in Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., with the following officers: presi- 
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dent, Fred Snare; secretary and treasurer, D. 
S. Drake; captain, Herbert Miller; sub-captain, 
C. R. Gilman; bugler, Robert E. Brown. 


THE number of wheelmen in Georgia and Ala- 
bama has doubled during the last year. Mr. R. 
H. Polk, of Montgomery, Ala., is a leader among 
them. 


GEORGE M. HENDEE has made a quarter-mile 
in 38!/;s. He has also won the record for three- 
quarters of a mile in 1.59. 


THE Rovers, of Delaware, Ohio, claim the 
State record for a twenty-four-hour club run. 
Their distance was 125 miles, but was not meas- 
ured by cyclometers. The Cleveland Bicycle 
Club has the registered record of 1125/g miles 
within twenty-four hours. 


A PARTY of wheelmen will leave New York, 
January 22, on the steamer Orinoco, for a tour 
on Bermuda. Mr. F. A. Elwell, of Portland, 
Me., invites correspondence from riders or 
others who wish to join the excursion. 


Mr. T. SEDGWICK STEELE has resigned the 
presidency of the Connecticut Club, at Hartford, 
Conn. During his efficient administration the 
club has grown from fifteen to forty members. 


TuE club records of the Plainfield (N.J.) 
Bicycle Club show the following winners: road- 
record for six months, D. M. Runyon, 3,008 
miles; for twenty-four hours, A. L. C. Marsh, 
150 miles. 


N. H. VAN SICKLEN, of Chicago, who is 
famous throughout the North-west as a prize- 
winner, took his first medal, a gold one, in 
a bicycle race, at Pullman, IIl., May 30, 1883, — 
the third contest in which he ever participated. 
His next victories were on June 22 and July 4, 
at the same place. On the latter date he won 
the two-mile and five-mile handicaps. On 
September 1 he won a one-mile heat race at 
Grenier’s garden, in 3.23'/, and 3.30, respectively. 
At Woodstock, Ill., September 4, he competed 
in three races, but his only prize was a second in 
the two-mile handicap. In the Exposition build- 
ing, on December 15, he won the Chicago Bi- 
cycle Club 25-mile champion medal in th. 36m. 
38s. On December 29 he rode in the Armory 
Bicycle Club races, winning a one-mile dash and 
aten-mile race. On April 2, 1884, he took a 
second prize in a five-mile handicap, and on 
May 30, at Pullman, he was victor in one and 
three mile races. July 1 he gained the one-mile 
championship of the Chicago Bicycle Club, and 
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won a three-mile race. At Rockford, Ill., on 
September 4, he won first prizes in one, three, 
and five mile races, and the next day, at Wood- 
stock, was victorious in the quarter and one mile 
races, and the one and two mile handicaps. In 
all, Mr. Van Sicklen has competed in thirty-two 
races, and has won a very handsome proportion 
of them. 


THE Washington Cycle Club has lately leased 
for a term of years a spacious building on 
Twelfth street, N.W., and has refitted and fur- 
nished it at great expense for the use of its mem- 
bers. The basement is for the storage of the 
machines, and there is an easy entrance by 
a folding-door on an alley within a few feet 
of Twelfth street. The club was established 
on March 13, 1883, with a baker’s dozen of 
members, but now it numbers about forty-five 
members. The officers of the club are: Dr. E. 
T. Pettingill, president; H. H. Bliss, vice-pres- 
ident; Dr. W. T. Fizer, treasurer; J. H. Haw- 
ley, secretary; L. M. Kruger, captain; A. P. 
Crenshaw, lieutenant ; and Lewis Flemer, second 
lieutenant. 


FOREIGN. y 


M. Rousset, a well-known French wheelman, 
President of the Veloce Club, Bordelais, has 
made a distance of 211 miles in twenty-four 
hours on a tricycle. He was accompanied by 
Prince Solaykoff. The run was from Pau to 
Aire and return, and the twenty-four hours in- 
clude necessary time for food and rest. 


Mr. F. S. BUCKINGHAM, of the Brixton Ram- 
blers, made 262 miles in twenty-four hours ona 
fifty-inch wheel, Oct. 25. 


A TWENTY-MILE inter-club race was held at 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, in October. It was won 
by the Dublin University team. The best time 
of any single man was made by E. S. McKay, of 
the Irish champion team, in th. 13m. 25s. 


THE Cambridge University (Eng.) annual fif- 
ty-mile road race for the challenge cup took place 
Oct. 25. The contestants were: G. Gatehouse, 
of Christ’s College; A. W. Rumney, C. W. Fa- 
gan, and G. N. Latham, of Trinity Hall; A. Bar- 
rett, of Christ’s, and G. F. C. Searle. Rumney 
led for the first half-mile, then Gatehouse took 
the lead. At the end of the seventh mile Fagan 
and Rumney came up to him; and all kept to- 
gether till the tenth mile, when Gatehouse led 
off again, and kept ahead till the end of the race, 
winning by 13m. in the good time of 3h. 18m. 
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Mr. W. G. H. ELLIson, English consul at 
Genoa, is an enthusiastic tourist, and has ridden 
over a large part of Northern Italy and Switzer- 
land. In the latter country he found the roads 
good, and ‘the hills by no means so heavy and 
steep as is generally supposed.” He has twice 
spent a month bicycling in Switzerland, and has 
crossed some of the highest passes. He sug- 
gests a union of the interests of the C.T.C. with 
the Alpine Club. 


Mr. F. Turrey, of the Sunderland Wander- 
ers, recently rode 212 miles in 23}/2h. with his 
bicycle geared up to sixty-one inches. 


Messrs. R. Cripps and H. F. Wilson have 
taken the English tandem record away from 
Messrs. J. S. Smith and W. Brown. This low- 
ering was done Oct. 23. The record nowstands : 
half mile, 1.26; three-quarters mile, 2.10; one 
mile, 2.54; two mile, 5.55. 


M. PAUL MEDINGER has taken the French 
championship away from M. de Civry. 


THE English general post-office has adopted 
the tricycle for the parcels post. Two tricycles, 
each capable of carrying two hundred pounds, 
run between Waterloo and Croydon, and be- 
tween London bridge and Woolwich; each dis- 
tance is about twelve miles. The work was 
previously done by a cart and two horses. 


Canoeing. 


OcTOBER 18, the New York Club held a race 
with the following entries, finishing as named: 
Guenn, Whitlock; Dot, Vaux; Surge, Bailey ; 
Tramp, Stevens; Freak, Schuyler. The course 
was three miles, and the wind strong enough to 
necessitate reefing. The Dot goes to Florida 
this winter to remain, and the Pysche makes her 
annual cruise to the same State. 


THE Springfield Club has sent to its friends 
the club badge for 1885. The device is the 
club burgee on white satin suspended from a 
gold trident, and will doubtless appear at Grind- 
stone on the dress of many a canoeist. 


THE Girofé has gone to Boston, and the 
Girofla will soon leave for parts unknown. The 
appearance of their successors is watched for 
with interest by all who hope for flags next sum- 
mer. 


OcTOBER 12, the Mohican Club made the 
following amendment to its Constitution: Article 
VII., Membership. Sect. 3. The officers of the 
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A.C.A. shall ea officio be members of the Mohi- 
can Canoe Club without payment of initiation fee 
and dues. The present Championship badge has 
been made a challenge badge for cruising rigs. 
Its place is taken by a gold badge presented by 
Capt. Gibson for boats of A and B classes with- 
out limit of time, ballast, or rig. The club is 
looking for a loft of sufficient height to admit of 
rigging sails, and, if found, the evolution of the 
perfect rig will undoubtedly receive a great 
impulse during the winter.— Poor ‘‘ Sob,” after 
successully encountering the Hartford cat, the 
New York firewood, and camp cookery in gen- 
eral, has at last succumbed to polishing paste, 
and adds his mite to the purity of the Hudson’s 
waters. 


THE formation of a club of single-handers will 
be welcomed by many who are at present barred 
out by A.C.A. rules, or who desire more roomy 
craft than those rules allow them to build. 


WE desire to receive notice of the formation 
of new clubs during the winter, and, it is needless 
to add, want to hear of all that. the older clubs 
are doing in the way of transfers, invention, and 
camp-fires. 


UNTIL June 1, 1885, communications for Dr. 
Neide should be addressed: Dr. Chas. A. Neide, 
Secretary-Treasurer A.C.A., New Orleans, La. 


CANOEING on the Pacific coast seems to be 
reviving, as attested by the work of the past 
season and the promise for the coming one. 
Oakland, Cal., now boasts a fleet of seven. It 
would be a great privilege for us of the East if 
some of those Western men couldso arrange their 
business trips to this side of the continent that 
we might see them on the St. Lawrence next 
summer. 


Pleasure Travel and Resorts. 


HOTEL-KEEPERS in New Orleans say that they 
are not.going to put on exorbitant prices during 
the exhibition, and the multitude of Southern- 
minded people breathe freely once more. There 
are several routes to be chosen by travellers going 
to New Orleans. One can go by Chicago and 
St. Louis, by Baltimore and Cincinnati, by 
Washington and Atlanta, by coast steamers, or 
from Rock Island or. St. Louis down the Missis- 
sippi. Each way presents its own special at- 
tractions. 


THERE is to be agood deal of social life at New- 
port this winter, for the winds there are not quite 
bleak enough to beat off everybody not obliged 
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to stay in cold weather, as, for example, at 
‘salt Nahant,” whose Christmas population is 
less than one thousand shivering souls. 


On to Mexico! is a sort of rally-cry for a large 
class of winter tourists. The delightful descrip- 
tions of those who have been there are drawing 
many more across the prairies and mountains to 
the ancient city. 


AN unusual number of Americans are wintering 
in Florence. It is always the most charming of 
cities, and the opening of the new International 
College for Women makes it doubly attractive to 
foreign-dwelling folk. 


SAN ANTONIO is more favored in winter than 
the coast resorts of Texas. The climate is found 
to be particularly good for many, and is particu- 
larly even, a boon to those who do not enjoy the 
piquant variations of a northern winter. 


‘* THE AzorEs” has long been an expression 
that meant all sorts of balm and bliss to invalids. 
The fine clipper barque Sava, now making the 
distance in comparatively short time, gives op- 
portunity to travellers who dislike the jar and 
grind of a steamer’s machinery, to make the 
voyage to the summer islands without that an- 
noyance. 


BAYARD TAYLOR went pleasure travelling in 
Norway in the coldest of weather, and says of 
himself that for a long time after his seasoning in 
a temperature of 34° below zero, he was proof 
against ‘‘ taking cold.” This isa consoling idea, 
or a stimulating idea, to those who find keen 
pleasure in skating and coasting in northern lati- 
tudes. 


THE proprietor of the largest summer moun- 
tain resort in the world, the Hotel Kaaterskill, 
has made arrangements for the building of a 
cable railroad up the Catskill mountains from 
Palenville to his hotel. 


A LARGE new house, called the ‘‘ Hotel San 
Marco,” has been opened at St. Augustine. This 
hotel, and the Magnolia on the St. John’s river, 
will be managed by Mr. O. D. Seavey for Mr. 
Crufts. 

Tennis. 

THE out-door season is over, and lawn-tennis 
is now in full swing in-doors. To the truly faith- 
ful, whether out-doors or in is of little conse- 
quence, but most good players find two great 
drawbacks to winter play. One is the fact that 
a wooden floor forms but a poor substitute for 
either a grass or dirt court; and the other is 
the lack of proper light. In nearly all places 


the light comes from side windows, and _ is 
found to be anything but conducive to clear 
sight. Both these objections could be easily 
overcome in a building erected for the purpose, 
and such a building in Boston is within the 
possibilities of another season. 


LaTE English exchanges contain much inter- 
esting matter relating to the game. As is usual 
at the close of the season various suggestions 
have been made in regard to altering some of 
the rules, such as abolishing the ‘‘ let” in serv- 
ing, and the ,right of a player to lose a set pur- 
posely in a match, etc. There are, however, no 
indications of any important changes in the laws 
governing the game this year. A classification 
of the best English players has also been at- 
tempted, and the discussion of this subject has 
developed considerable differences of opinion, as 
might naturally be expected. The matter is of 
interest to us chiefly in affording us an oppor- 
tunity of comparing our strength with theirs ; 
and it would seem that there are not more 
than half a dozen men in England, besides 
the champion, who would be certain of winning 
against our champion or Dr. Dwight. This 
is certainly a very favorable showing, all 
things considered. Should Messrs. Dwight and 
Sears visit England again, next season, it would 
probably result in their mounting several steps 
on the ladder of fame, even though the top 
might not be reached, though even this we do 
not regard as impossible. In these speculations 
on the future, Mr. W. Renshaw’s name must be 
left out, as his position is, for the present at 
least, an impregnable one. 


THERE is not quite as much play at the Boston 
Tennis Court this winter as in former years. 
Whatever the cause, the fact is greatly to be 
regretted. If the true merits of this most fasci- 
nating of all games were more widely known, 
and better understood, it would never lack ar- 
dent supporters and players. In England ard on 
the Continent it has, for many generations, been 
the acknowledged ‘* King of Games.” The ob- 
jections toit most frequently heard are the diffi- 
culty of acquiring even a moderate degree of 
proficiency, and the expense. To the latter the 
reply is that it costs no more than many men 
spend in bicycling, lawn-tennis, or yachting ; 
and, as a form of combined mental and physical 
training, its results are beyond comparison with 
any other recreation. To the former we reply 
that the value of: most attainments is in direct 
proportion to the difficulty of mastering them. 
What is anything worth that any body can acquire 
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without any trouble? The fact is, however, that 
the difficulties of the game are over-estimated. 
It is true that some patience and work are neces- 
sary at the beginning, and that but few have the 
capacity to become really fine players, but any 
man who is good at cricket, rackets, or the lawn 
game, can become a tennis-player, if he is willing 
to learn. No finer training exists for all the 
manly qualities. It has been said that no selfish, 
conceited, lazy, or irritable man can become a 
good cricketer; and the same is true of tennis. 
We are glad to learn that the long-talked of plan 
for erecting a court in New York is to be carried 
out at once. This will undoubtedly give a great 
impetus to the game, although it is already greatly 
in favor with New Yorkers, who have become 
familiar with it abroad, and at Newport. We 
hope to see the day when every large city has 
its court, and the noble game has become as 
fixed and permanent an institution in the New 
World as in the Old. 


Yachting. 

In October last Captain Ira Smith, of New 
York, offered to match his well-known yacht 
Susie S, against any yacht of her class, in a 
series of three races, for a purse of $500 for 
each race. If not accepted this season it will 
‘ stand open for next season. 


It is well known that vessels built of thin steel 
will rust through rapidly, if not kept constantly 
painted. This is found to be the case toa re- 
markable extent in such vessels when navigat- 
ing the rivers draining the interior of the African 
continent, the waters of which possess the power 
of corroding and eating through steel plates 
very rapidly. 


THE American Steam-Yacht Club, about the 
middle of October, leased the second floor of 
house No. 574 Fifth avenue, and has fitted it 
up very handsomely for club-rooms. The house 
is directly opposite the Windsor Hotel. 


THE saddest and most thrilling accident of the 
past year in yachting circles was the wrecking 
of yacht Mignonette, 33 tons, recently purchased 
by Mr. Henry Want, Sydney, N.S.W. She left 
Southampton, England, May 7, for Sydney, 
N.S.W., in charge of Captain Thomas Dudley. 
July 5, while crossing the equator, encounter- 
ing a gale, she was boarded by a terrific sea, which 
knocked her sides in, the crew barely escaping 
before she sank, and not having time to pro- 
cure any provisions. The boat drifted twenty-four 
days, when Capt. Dudley and the mate were picked 
up by the ship Montezuma, and carried into Fal- 
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mouth, where they were arrested and tried for 
murder for killing the boy who was one of the 
crew; their defence was that the murder was 
done for procuring food. A subscription was 
started to defray the expenses of the trial for 
them. The jury brought in a verdict covering 
the above facts, and referring to the Superior 
Court the question of law as to whether a murder 
had been committed. 


AT the meeting of the Larchmont Yacht Club, 
held November 5, an amendment to the by-laws 
was passed whereby the date of the annual 
meeting was changed from the second Wednes- 
day in March to the second Wednesday in Feb- 
ruary. 


THE steam-yacht /Verezd, Heneschoff owner, 
of the Boston Yacht Club, has had her cabin en- 
larged, and other improvements made. 

“ 


THE steam-yacht Stvanger’s normal speed on 
the Hudson river the past season, under a pres- 
sure of 95 Ibs., making 135 revolutions, was 22 
miles, with the current, in 65m. 30s. 


THE keel schooner-yacht Exzgma, belonging 
to Vice-Commodore W. H. Crane, of the Hull 
Yacht Club, was sold, October 22, to Mr. Herman 
Krous, of Salem, Mass. The Zxigma was built 
in 1870 by Geo. Lambey & Son, and is 32 feet 
10 inches long, 27 feet 9 inches water-line, 10 
feet 3 inches beam, and draws 5 feet. 


THE Brooklyn Yacht Club has shown new life 
the past season, and the prospects are that it 
will soon be one of the liveliest organizations 
around New York, regaining its old position. 
Eighty new members, many of them yacht-own- 
ers, have joined its membership. The club was 
organized in 1857, and is the oldest yacht club 
in the United States, except the New York 
Club. It has not had a regatta since 1868, 
when Lester Wallack was its commodore. In 
1879, owing to internal troubles, many of its 
members left and joined the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, which was formed by four members of this 
club in 1866. 


THE American Steam-Yacht Club, of New 
York, received a letter from the Warssawskie 
Towarsystwo Wioslarkie, the leading steam- 
yacht club of Russia, of which the United States 
consul at Warsaw is president, saying that the 
club had sent one of its flags, and.desired the 
American Club to send one in return. 


A NEw keel schooner-yacht named Carmelita 
has been built for J.V. Coleman, of San Francisco, 
by J. J. Driscoll, at Greenpoint, L.I. Her dimen- 
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sions are: 84 feet over all, 69 feet water-line, 16 
feet 6 inches beam, Io feet draft aft, and 6 feet 
forward; she has 11 tons lead on keel, and 22 
tons (moulded) for inside ballast ; she has flush- 
deck, with cockpit 7 feet 10 inches long; 4 
staterooms, 8 feet by 5'/, feet; the saloon is 16 
feet long, and ladies’ state-room 16 feet by 8 feet. 

THE new schooner-yacht J/ohican, owned by 
Mr. H. D. Burnham, of the Eastern Yacht Club, 
was fitted up in thorough order in September 
at McKay’s yard, East Boston. Mr. Burnham 
will pass the winter months cruising up the 
Mediterranean. The Mohican was built and 
finished last spring by Robert Palmer, Noank, 
Conn. Her length is 115 feet over all, 105 feet 
water-line. She has 60 tons of lead inside bal- 
last, and spreads 13,000 square feet of canvas in 
her working sails. 

IT is almost certain that Mr. W. S. Alley, the 
owner of the well-known sloop Schemer, of New 
York, will bring her to Boston next season, and 
try his hand with some of the Boston boats. 
The Schemer is a centre-board cabin-sloop, 39 
feet r inch over all, 36 feet 4 inches water-line, 
14 feet 6 inches beam, 3 feet draft; was built in 
1871 by J. P. Wilkins ; she has two tons of bal- 
last. A race with the fast sloop Shadow is contem- 
plated, and, with the reputation that the Schemer 
has in New York, the match would be very 
close, and would awaken a great deal of interest. 


Monpay night, October 20, Hell Gate was 
illuminated for the first time by the new electric 
light. The light is the most powerful in the 
world ; nine lamps of six thousand candle-power 
each, are placed on a light iron tower, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and the light is said to 
be visible at a distance of ten miles. The cost 
was about $20,000. 


OCTOBER 7, the New York Yacht Club held 
its first general meeting since the removal to its 
new quarters, 67 Madison avenue. A committee 
consisting of ex-Commodores J. D. Smith and 
W. H. Thomas, and Messrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Fairman Rogers, and F. W. J. Hurst was ap- 
pointed to take into consideration and adopt 
such measures, either by appeal to Congress or 
by such other measures as may be deemed advis- 
able, as will tend to secure a modification or 
repeal of the existing obnoxious regulations of the 
United States marine laws, so far as they tend to 
the restriction, growth, or pleasure of steam- 
yachting. 

After the meeting the members were invited 
to a collation by its commodore, James Gor- 
don Bennett. It was served in the large model 
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room, which was tastefully decorated. About 
two hundred members were present. Among the 
table decorations were the different challenge cups 
presented by him to the club at various times 
during the past fifteen years. Several of the 
gentlemen complimented him for his past and 
present services to the club, and wished him don 
voyage on his European trip, for which he started 
the next day. 


SHOWING the freaks that the wind plays with 
yachts in Minnesota, a correspondent of the 
Forest and Stream writes, that his ‘ keel 
schooner, of 30 feet water-line, while lying at 
anchor, with sails snugly stowed, and only spars 
and rigging exposed, was picked up, stood on 
her rudder for an instant, then dropped, stern 
first, and, of course, went under and filled.” 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been awakened 
in New York yachting circles by the lawsuit of Mr. 
James M. Seymour, owner of the steam-yacht 
Radha, against its former owner, Mr. Pierre Loril- 
lard, for $50,000 damages. The cause of the 
complaint was, that Mr. Seymour claims that when 
Mr. Lorillard sold him the yacht it was with the 
understanding that the yacht was in first-rate 
condition and seaworthy ; and upon trial she was 
far from it, Mr. S. and family, with friends, barely 
escaping a watery grave. According to the ex- 
amination of Commander Gorringe, and other 
experts and insurance agents, it was found she 
could not live thirty minutes in rough. weather, 
leaking, as it is said, eighteen inches in two hours 
and twenty minutes in perfectly smooth water. 
The yacht is now in good condition ; she has been 
repaired, and has had an entire new bottom. 


THE South Boston Yacht Club has lost one of 
its most active members by the death of Fred 
Whitman, in October. 

In the yacht race, October 18, between the 
Linda and Maggie May, off Peter’s Beach, Atlantic 
City, N.J., the main sheet of the Zzzda parted 
and swept the deck of the Maggze May, killing 
Mr. Harvey Carr and seriously injuring Mr. Wm. 
Pember and Mr. Elliott Repp. 

From accounts from Portland, Me., October 
16, we learn that the sloop-yacht Boss, Fr., 
recently bought by Mr. Augustus Day, of Free- 
port, was found sunk in the bay. Mr. Day 
started in her for Portland, October 14, and is 
supposed to have been drowned at the time of the 
accident. 

THE steam-yacht Seminole has been rebuilt 
by Messrs. Peepgrass & Pine, Greenpoint, L.I. 
She has had a handsome deck-house put on her. 
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Messrs. PEEPGRASS & PINE have laid the keel 
of a steel steam-yacht for a member of the Atlan- 
tic Club. She will be 145 feet long, 18 feet beam, 
and 11 feet deep; was designed by Mr. John 
Harvey, and is intended only for cruising. 


PROFESSOR MCINTOSH in speaking, at the re- 
cent Edinburgh Forestry Exhibition, of marine 
borers, mentioned that the most destructive of 
these insects is the Scotch gribble. These 
creatures not only attack timber, but are fond of 
attacking the materials used for protecting the 
submarine cables. The gribble’s power is, per- 
haps, exceeded by that of asmall bivalve (xylo- 
phaga). Nothing has yet been found to pro- 
tect wood from this latter; but, while it is 
destructive to man’s works, it gives us its assist- 
ance in removing wrecks and driftwood from the 
tracks of our vessels. 


THE English cutter Daisy, which was brought 
over from England on the decks of one of the 
Boston line of steamers, has been making a good 
record for herself. She was built in Southamp- 
ton in 1882, is 32 feet over all, 25 feet water-line, 
8 feet 10 inches beam, and draws 5 feet g inches, 
with a lead keel of 4'/2 tons; mast, 23'/2 feet ; 
top-mast, 22 feet; bowsprit, outboard, 20 feet ; 
boom, 26 feet; gaff, 20%), feet ; spinnaker-boom, 
30"/, feet. Her record in England was a prize 
for every start: one first, three seconds, and one 
third prize; and in this country she has added 
two first prizes in two starts. 


THE centre-board schooner-yacht Resolute was 
sold by Mr. D. Henry Smith to Mr. John A. 
Brooks, of New York, Nov. 8. She was built 
in 1871 by David Carll for Mr. R. S. Hatch, and 
was considered at that time the most costly yacht 
afloat. She is 114 feet over all, 105 feet water- 
line, 25 feet beam. 


LaTE advices from England are that Messrs. 
T. G. Fay & Co., Southampton, England, are 
now building a forty-ton cutter-yacht for Mr. 
Geo. H. Warren, of Boston, the owner of the 
English cutter Maggie. The yacht will be a 
racer, from designs by Richardson. It is said 
that Mr. Warren has his eyes on the America cup. 


One of the conditions which is required of the 
contestant of the America cup is that the yacht 
must proceed under her own sail to the place 
where the contest takes place. This debars the 
conveyance of any yacht, in whole or sections, 
on any ocean steamer. 


On the afternoon of Nov. 5 the centre-board 
sloop-yacht Loredi, of the New Haven Yacht 
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Club, was totally destroyed by fire. She was 
owned by Mr. W. E. Manson, and was 29 feet 
over all. She took fire from an oil lamp which 
some workmen were using on board making re- 
pairs. She was uninsured. 


Tue French yacht fleet, according to the yacht 
list just published, has at Havre 38 yachts; 
Nantes, 62 yachts; Marseilles, 70 yachts; Bor- 
deaux, 58 yachts; and Paris, 74 yachts. There 
are 73 steam-yachts capable of making a sea 
voyage. 


AT the annual muster of the Harlem Yacht 
Club, held Nov. 1, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: commodore, John 
W. Thorp; vice-commodore, J. C. Pauley ; treas- 
urer, H. M. Jones; recording secretary, Julius 
Arnold ; corresponding secretary, W. J. Parker ; 
measurer, J. F. Lalor; directors, A. J. Woodruff, 
R. F. Barter, T. W. Jackson, D. Conlon, and 
Edw. Fitzgerald. The club has over one hun- 
dred members, and a large surplus in the treas- 
ury. 

THE yacht Herald, owned by W. B. Smith, of 
City Point, altered last summer from a cat- 
rig to sloop, will be this winter still further im- 
proved by being lengthened and made deeper ; 
the object to be gained is a small cabin to afford 
shelter on short cruises. 


THE cutter Huron is being lengthened eight 
feet amidships at Smith’s yard, City Point. 


THE steam-launch Florence, belonging to Mr. 
G. E. Whitney, was sold October 27 to Messrs. 
E. Atkins & Co., Boston. She is to be shipped 
by steamer to Cuba, to be used there as a convoy. 
She was built in 1883 by G. E. Whitney, is 27 feet 
over all, 51/2 feet beam, draws 21/, feet, and can 
speed ten: miles an hour. 


DuRING the race of the Sewanhaka Club, Oc- 
tober 18, the sloop A¢h/on broke her centre-board. 
But for this accident her owners are confident 
that she would have won. She outsailed the 
Bedouin over one minute, and beat the Oriva 
over two minutes from Buoy 81/2 to lightship. 


JoHn Mumm, Brooklyn, is overhauling the 
sloop //deran. She will be made one foot deeper, 
and will be retopped. 


THE Rapid Transit Railroad, being built along 
the north shore of Long Island, has spoiled the 
beauty and convenience of the quarters of the 
Sewanhaka Club-house. By cutting off the 
beach and a large part of the basin it prevents 
the yachts being hauled up there, and the sparks 
and dirt from the railroad will greatly inconven- 
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The scum on the water 
from the oil-factories has always annoyed the 
members, preventing any bathing, besides being 
ruinous to yachts, boots, and clothing. 


ience the yachtsmen. 


In October last the centre-board sloop Apple, 
of New York, was bought by Mr. George C. 
Smith, of the Buffalo Yacht Club, and was taken 
through the canal to his home. She is 36 feet 
over all, 34 feet water-line, 14 feet beam. 


THE schooner Republic will be lengthened out 
amidships this winter, in Mumm’s yard, Bay 
Ridge. She was built in 1880 by J. E. Smith 
from designs of Mr. A. Perry Blinn. She is 
961, feet over all, 781/, feet water-line, and 23 
feet beam. 


THE lake steam-yacht Lancet has had exten- 
sive alterations made this fall at Mumm’s. 


THE Mew York Herald, in speaking of the 
results of yacht-racing, during the season, says: 
‘« The deep-draught keel yacht showed its supe- 
rior weatherly qualities to the shoal centre-board 
craft when ‘wind jamming’ in rough water, 
and when ‘sliding’ home with a free wind, the 
lighter and shoaler yacht slipped ahead of its 
heavy displacement competitor. Unpleasant 
the Atlantic Club’s 
anything of note. The annual 
cruise of the Sewanhaka Club was aban- 
doned, and the New York Club cruise brought 
together more sail and steam yachts than ever 
before, but bad weather interfered with many of 
the races. The New Jersey Club regatta, October 
2, wasa grand affair, and the Knickerbocker Club’s 
regatta was in every way a success. The Sewan- 
haka Club regattas were of the 
season,” 


weather during cruise 


prevented 


the events 


THE deep cat-rig built this season by Messrs. 
George Lawley & Son, City Point, for C. A. 
Welch, Jr., of the Boston Yacht Club, was 
launched early in November. She is named 
Vacuna. Mr. Welch will pass the winter 
in his new yacht in Florida waters. According 
to the Boston Herald, Mr. Welch is now the 
owner of five boats: the Voyuz, cat-rigs Vacuna 

.and Vat, the 26-foot cutter Va/e, and a new cat 
not yet named. The first three are in Boston, 
and the others in Florida. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


THE New Orleans 7imes is the authority for 
the following report of a remarkable incident. 
The three-masted schooner Zhemis, of Boston, 
commanded by Capt. N. E. Kendrick, when 
about five days from Mobile, Ala., in a trip to 
Tampico, was struck by a sword-fish with such 
force as to drive the sword, which broke off, into 
the copper sheathing, then through the outer tim- 
bers of hull 4 inches in thickness, next a vacant 
space of g inches, and lastly through the inner 
ceiling, 4'/) inches ; altogether nearly 9 inches of 
plank and copper with 11 inches space, including 
the 2 inches protruding. 


THE latest fashion among English yachtsmen 
is to embroider the sails of their yachts after 
the style of the Egyptians one hundred years 
ago. 


On Monday, November to, the Nonpareil 
Sharpie yacht Zarfon sailed from Roslyn, L.I., 
for Florida. Her owner, Mr. John Aspinwall, of 
New York, and friends intend to pass the winter 
in those waters. The yacht carries a small steam-. 
yawl hung on davits. 


Mr. HuGH WILLOUGHBY, owner of deep-keel 
yacht Windward, will pass the winter in Florida, 
and takes with him a 17-foot Nonpareil Sharpie 
drawing only 4 inches of water. 


THE steam-yacht Viola, owned by Mr. J. P. 
Kennedy, of New York, will have a new and 
larger compound engine and boiler for next sea- 
son. 


THE steam-yacht Yosemite has been chartered 
by Mr. Samuel Holmes for a party of Chicago 
yachtsmen, to make a five months’ cruise to Gulf 
ports, West India, and Caribbean sea. 


THE new centre-board schooner-yacht Decoy, 
Sharpie model, owned by Dr. C. N. Hoagland, 
of New York, was launched at Brown’s yard, 
Newark, N.J., November 14. She was designed 
by Mr. Wm. Zeigler, and is 54 feet long, 14 feet 
beam, 41/2 feet deep. She sailed November 16th 
for Indian river, Florida, when her owner will 
join her. The design and build of the yacht is 
somewhat peculiar, and is intended for sporting 
purposes in Southern waters. 

















A Few Hints for Huntsmen. 


WHEN setting out on a ’coon hunt provide 
yourselves with a dog, an axe, and a man to chop 
down trees. A gun is also sometimes useful, and 
may be taken along if perfectly convenient. 

Although partridges drum, be careful not to 
take everything that drums fora partridge. This 
caution is especially necessary in times of politi- 
cal parades. 

Fora genuine American fox-hunt take a pack of 
untrained beagles, a pack of anglophobiacs, and 
a bag of aniseseed. To adda fox is considered 
bad form, as his cleverness is regarded a reflec- 
tion upon the hunters. 

In deer-stalking it is etiquette to wear evening 
dress. 

Should a leopard invite the hunter to a game 
of poker, the latter may sit down with all confi- 
dence that the beast will not change his spots. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the 
place to look for hairs is in the underbrush. 

The sportsman who is looking for wild-fowl 
will do well to frequent professional base-ball 
grounds. 

When hunting for ducks, if you get them, put 
on dry clothing at once and swallow a glass of 
something hot. 

For shooting small game, beginners -will find a 
Gatling gun, with charges of grape and canister, 
effective and convenient. ; 

Elephant-hunting is a popular sport, but it is 
now regarded among those who have most fre- 
quently seen the beast as both expensive and 
immoral. : 

A carriage-wheel may be a colt’s revolver, but 
it is of ne use in shooting game. 

The crow is a bird which has become extinct 
from the excessive demands of politicians. 

He who spends too much time seeking the 
wolf in the forest, may, on his return home, find 
him at the door. 

If a hunter discovers a black bare it is mani- 
festly the part of charity to dress him as soon as 
possible. 


In shooting loons be careful to discriminate 
between the wild and the tame variety, since the 
killing of the latter sort is manslaughter. 

Reed-birds in northern localities are found only 
on toast. Before being placed there they are 
English sparrows. 

It is not sportsman-like to attempt the capture 
of birds by putting salt on their tails; but the 
moré salt is put on the tales of hunters the more 
credible they are. 

A bird in the hand may be worth any number 
in the bush, but it is the privilege of a shot-gun 
to equalize these values. 

Geese are not to be hunted, but avoided. 


Tennis. 


CLOSE by the little lake, - 
Where the tall maples make 
Shade, and the ripples break 
Over the pebbles, 
Here is the tennis-court 
Where in their eager sport 
Mingle in gay report 
Tenors and trebles. 


Linger, and listen to 

Her in the dainty shoe 

Peeping beneath the blue 
Neat-fitting bunting 

Tennis-gown just above : — 

Bunting reminds me of 

‘* Bye, bye o’ baby, love, 
Pa’s gone a-hunting !” 


Pa’s gone a-hunting down 
Bankers’ and Brokers’ town : 
He doesn’t know my brown 
Fingers are linking 
Others, small, slender, white ; 
Possibly, too, it might 
Be not exactly quite 
Fair to his thinking. 
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320 AMENITIES. 


Love plays an active part 

In this delightful art : 

Tennis’ sons have a heart 
So sentimental, — 

So versed in tender rhyme ; 

Such a propitious time 

Leads them to do what I’m 
Sure’s accidental. 


Screened by the snowy nets, 

Vapory epithets 

Prove how the game upsets 
Serious topics : 

Monosyllabic bliss ! 

‘* Darling,” and such as this, — 

Things I am sure would dis- 
Solve in the Tropics ! 


Pleasant it were to live 
If dear papa would give 
Answer affirmative, 
Also a house, and 
Settle upon my wife, — 
Since the wise custom’s rife, — 
During her wedded life, 
500,000 ! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


A Photo-Gravure. 

JONES was up in the most remote mountain 
country, with his camera, in July. Jones is very 
fond of his camera. It cannot be as truly said 
that his camera is fond of him, for it leads him 
into all sorts of plights. For example, it made 
him frighten a good old country woman into a 
chill in midsummer. 

He had just been taking some beautiful bits, 
and was giving the mysterious after-touches to 
his work with the satisfaction of a connois- 
seur, when the good old country woman came 
down the road and fell into dialogue with Jones, 
as follows : — 

G. O. C. W. — ** What be you goin’ ter shoot, 
mister?” 

Jones. — *‘ Nothing, madam. This is not a 
gun.” 

G.O. C. W. - ‘Sho! Yes °tis.” 

Jones [seeing her picturesque availability, and 
turning suddenly to get an instantaneous im- 
pression]. — ‘Stand still! don’t move!” 

A moment later he glanced up to see what was 
the matter. His subject stood transfixed with 
horror, her face as white as a sheet. 

Jones. — ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, madam. It 
won't hurt you. Pray compose your features.” 


G. O. C. W. [trembling and stammering.] — 
** Oh, don’t let yer cannon go off!” 

JoNnEsS.— [reassuringly ].—‘‘Pray look pleased ; 
you will make such a hit!” 

At this, terrified nature and the instinct of 
self-preservation helped the frightened woman to 
totter out of range of the deathly instrument. 
But, like a true female Yankee, she gasped: 
‘‘What’s yer name? Who be ye? What ye 
doin’ with that ere blunderbuss?” 

Jones. — [politely doffing his hat].—‘‘ Madam, 
Iam an amateur.” 

G. O. C. W. — “A what ?” 

JoNEs. — ‘* An amateur, madam.” 

The look of startled terror on the face of the 
G. O. C. W. changed instantly. She cast one 
comprehensive look of withering contempt, holy 
horror, and righteous disgust upon him, gathered 
her petticoats about her, and ran like a yacht 
before a breeze, as fast as her legs would carry 
her down the road, across the brook, and out of 
sight. She never even deigned to look back. 

And now Jones is wondering what upon earth 


she thinks that an amateur is. 
Clair Voyant. 


A Legend of the A.D.T. 
‘Go to! go to!” the manager cried 
Unto the messengers all ; 
‘*T’ve ordered a hundred wheels for you, — 
A hundred great and small!” 


‘* Now speed ye, boys of the A.D.T., 
And hurry to mount and ride, 

And carry your messages swift and sure 
Through the city far and wide.” 


The boys they mounted, they rode right well, 
And soon they learned to glide 

With great velocity through the town, 
And the manager laughed with pride. 


‘* Aha! aha!” he cried aloud, 
And rubbed his hands with glee ; 

‘* Now district-messengers must go fast, 
And the credit is due to me!” 


But their ruling passion soon cropped out, 
Slow racing became the thing, 

And each of the hundred practised hard 
At a graceful slow-pace swing. 


And now that manager’s heart is sad, 
For they’ve got the thing down fine, 
And those messengers make two hundred yards 
In just 11—9. 
Cycline. 











Points to be Remembered. 


‘THe SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of OUTING AND THE WHEEL~ 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 


to any part of the United States or Canada. Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of «an address be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one. Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back Numbers of either OUTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 

THE ADVERTISING Rates of OuTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 
forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 

* 


* * 

THE publisher wishes all the readers of Out- 
ING, present and prospective, a happy New Year. 
A more delightful approach to the holidays, from 
a weather-bureau point of view, was never experi- 
enced. All lovers of out-doors have been able to 
continue their favorite recreations much beyond 
the usual time, and the winter will be correspond- 
ingly short for them. After the excitement of 
Christmas is over there will be the most favora- 
ble opportunity of the year to do a little quiet 
work for your favorite magazine. A word here 
and there to an appreciative friend, a hint dropped 
at a club meeting, an offer to take the subscrip- 
tion and forward it yourself, — this sort of thing 
done by a great many readers will add a large 
number of names to our list, and afford the means 
of still further improving what is now, by com- 
mon consent, an extremely satisfactory magazine. 

















THE present issue of OUTING, with a copy of 
our Art Supplement, and a receipt for a year’s 
subscription, would be about as acceptable a 
Christmas gift for a young man interested in bicy- 
cling, yachting, or canoeing, as could be found 
for an investment of $2. For that price, during 
the holiday season, we will send a receipt for one 
year’s subscription, and a copy of our Art Sup- 
plement, which is, without doubt, the most ele- 
gant collection of art work relative to the bicycle 


ever published. 
* 
* * 


WuaT town or city will first report to OUTING 
the organization of a snow-shoe club? There are 
exercise, exhilaration, recreation, and plenty ot 
real substantial fm in the weekly tramps of the 
Canadian clubs, and there are young men in every 
Northern city who might, with great satisfaction, 
emulate their example. The comfortable and pict- 
uresque blanket suit and ‘‘ tuque,” with a pair of 
moccasins and snow-shoes, is the correct costume, 
and the afternoon or evening devoted to the 
tramp each week will be very profitably spent. 

as, 

PLEASE don’t forget our invitation to call at 175 
Tremont street, when in Boston for business or 
pleasure. No one who reads OuTING is a stran- 
ger, and for every reader there is a cordial wel- 
come in the office whose ‘*‘ Open Window ” looks 
out upon the old Common. We have enjoyed 
heartily the visits which this invitation has already 
won for us, and are ready for as many more as 
the future has in store for us. 


* 
* * 


You can help OuTING, do good, and make 
money, by sending us two or three new subscrib- 
ers from among the appreciative friends who, 
from time to time in the past have borrowed 
your own copy, or depended upon getting their 
reading of OUTING at the club. We pay a cash 
commission of twenty-five per cent. for all service 
of this kind. 
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322 PUBLISHER'S BASKET, 


WE take pleasure in announcing that the first 
of Mr. Thomas Stevens’s papers, descriptive of 
his remarkable ride from San Francisco to Boston, 
will be published in OuTiInG for March. The 
series is effectively and handsomely illustrated by 
Mr. W. A. Rogers. 

es 

THE Mew York Sun says that the average of 
human life is improving. Out of every thousand 
boys born to-day forty-four more live to be thirty- 
five years old than a decade ago. The average 
length of woman’s life has increased eight per 
cent. Slowly but surely the tide of civilization 
is setting towards common-sense. Sanitary 
methods are improving. People eat and drink 
more rationally, and take exercise with less com- 
punction. The Puritan conscience is getting 
over its morbid fear of enjoying life and health, 
and the beauty and religion of a long life and a 


happy one are making themselves felt. 


* 
ee = 


Copies of ‘* A Song of the Wheel,” words by 
Charles E. Pratt, and music by George J. Huss, 
printed, with richly illustrated title-page, in sheet- 
music form, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


15 cents each, or $1.50 per dozen copies. 


* 
* * 


VOLUME IV. of OUTING AND THE WHEELMAN, 
bound in brown cloth uniformly with preceding 
volumes, is now ready. It is a book of 480 pages, 
containing a large number of interesting and 
valuable articles, and one hundred and eleven il- 
lustrations, — the handsomest and most attract- 
ive collection of out-door literature and illustra- 
tion ever offered for so small a price. We send 
the volume, post paid, for $1.50. The four vol- 
umes of this series, and the two volumes of Out- 
ING in its former shape, — six volumes in all, — 
will be sent by express or freight, at the expense 
of the purchaser, on receipt of $7.00. This isa 
collection that should be in the library of every 


out-door club in the country. 


* 
* * 


IT was a pretty idea of Mr. D. Willis James, of 
the State Commission on Preserving the Adiron- 
dacks, to decorate his dinner-table as he did for 
the members who were his guests the other day. 
In the centre of the table was a little forest in 
miniature, — pine, hemlock, and spruce, with 
vines and moss, cones and burrs beneath, and 
partridges, squirrels, and so on among the foli- 
age. The society with the long name must surely 
have been ready to do its duty well after ban- 
queting before such an éfergue as that. 


WriTING of Long Branch in its winter as- 
pects George Alfred Townsend says: ‘ Mr. 
John Hoey has effected the most remarkable 
change there. He has made a winter resort of 
his four elegant and spacious cottages at Holly- 
wood, or the station next below West End, and 
expensively furnished them all, put in steam heat, 
inclosed the balconies in glass sash, built beauti- 
ful open fireplaces, and put Mr. Con. Jones, of 
the Elberon, in as landlord, who has got Del- 
monico cooks, and furnishes everything @ /a carte. 
Pine forests are within half an hour’s drive; a 
belvidere at the surf belongs to the guests, and 
is kept warm and full of reading material; and 
the great Hoey park and greenhouses, full of 
roses, palms, and orchids, also belong to the 
guests. Fast winter trains to Hollywood station 
equal the best summer express speed. They 
who have not seen the ocean in winter never saw 
it acting.” 


* 
* * 


‘* FOSTER’S WHEEL SONGS ” will be forwarded, 
securely packed, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.75 at this office. 


* 
* * 


THE leading paper in OuTriNG for February 
will be ‘“‘ The Mont Blanc of Our Switzerland,” 
by Mr. J. R. W. Hitchcock, which describes, as 
the results of personal exploration, the glaciers, 
wide cafions, and snow-covered spurs which lie 
hidden far within the dense forests surrounding 
Mourt Tacoma, in Washington Territory. The 
writer's story of his camp-life in this wonderful 
and unknown wilderness will present the first ade- 
quate account, to most readers, of the monarch 
of the American Switzerland. The article will 
be illustrated by Mr. Henry Sandham. 


* 
* * 


A neat binder, lettered in gold, made to hold 
six numbers of OUTING, will be forwarded, post- 
paid, to any address on receipt of 50 cents. If 
desired, the magazine will be sent each month, 
with trimmed edges, and perforated for the use 
of this binder. 

* 
* * 

THERE is a deal of wisdom, after all, in the 
Indian dance for the cure of illness. So much 
bad health can be so readily cured by a little sim- 
ple powwow of some sort! Nature’s remedies of 
fresh air, and faith, and sunshine go a long way 
in holding up ‘‘ the hands that hang down, and 
the feeble knees,” mental and spiritual. 



































VICTOR * 
* TRICYCLE. 


ik#———— STAUNCH AND SPEEDY !———* 


BOWN’S HOLUS BALL BEARINGS 
All ’round,—126 Balls, 
VICTOR RIBBON STEERING. 


CUT-OFF AXLE, 
For Storage and Transportation. 
COMPRESSED TIRES. 


HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 
WE CAN NOT MAKE A BETTER TRICYCLE. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OVERMAN * WHEEL * Co, 





~3: CHICOPEE, + Mass. 


First, largest and only exclusive Tricycle makers in America. 
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THE *CYCLISTS’ RECORD BOOK. 


By C. D. BatcHELDER, 


Ta 
AX RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT NO | 
CIGARETTES.. | 


y ALLEN & GINTER MF S 
RICHMOND VA. 
Owtrg to numerous and base Lmitations of roads and weather. Bound in leather, with pocket for 


Mas popular brant the pablio arecationed cards, cash, etc. Price, socents. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
Do observe Lhal our Suguatude (ppeats O17 


every padaga 





NEAT and convenient book for recording the details 
of all *’cycling journeys, including distance travelled, 


actual riding time, places visited, rests, condition 





of price, by 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Bicycles, Tricycles. Velocipedes, 


« PARTS AND SUNDRIES. *——— 



















The following Tricycles and Bicycles are all in excellent condition, 

and for sale cheap : 

One Rear-Steering Cheylesmore Tricycle, Ball-bearing all 
round. Price, new, $160.00, will sellfor . . $100.00 
One Victor, 1883 Pattern, good condition, . $115.00 

m One Victor, 1883, good as new, : - + 125.00 

One Royal Salvo, . : ‘ . . ; 100.00 
One: Sanspareil Roadster, 52 in., Full Nickel, nearly 


new, not run over 50 miles, > R $115.00 
One 54 in, Full Nickel, Expert with Butcher Cyclo- 
meter, good condition, . : : $125.00 


One 54 in. Rudge Light Roadster, Enamelled 
and Nickelled, good as new, - $125.00 


One 50 in. Standard, ) Nearly new but ( 81-00 
One 52 “ a slightly rusted, < 83.00 
One 54 “ “ not run 20 miles, 86.00 





Senp Stamp FoR our New CarTALoGue. 


DAVIS & HUNT, CLEVELAND, 0. 
THE SARATOGA LINE. 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s R. R. 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO THE 


+ ADIRONDACKS, #* 


AND THE ONLY LINE TO 


Saratoga, Lake George, Sharon Springs, Howe’s Cave, and Cooperstown. 


The SHORTEST ROUTE tt VION TREAL AND _THE PROVINCES. 


To the WHITE MOUNTAINS, via Saratoga, Lake Ceorge, Lake Champlain and Burlington. 
No other route can offer as great attractions, for, by _— arrangement, all-rail tickets reading via the DELAWARE and 
HUDSON CANAL CO’S RAILROADS, are accepted on the Lake Champlain Steamers, and vice versa. 
SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ VIA THIS ROUTE. 
Tickets via this Line are on sale in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and in New York, at the Principal Ticket 
Offices and Hotels, at the Grand Central Depot, and at the Company’s Office, 419 Broadway, corner Canal Street. 
Cc. F. YOUNC, Ceneral Manager, D. M. KENDRICK, Cen. Passenger Agent, 
HONESDALE, PA. 8 ALBANY, WN. Y. 
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TRICYCLES 


With changeable gear for hills 
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and roads. iS 








Suits for Bicycle, Tennis, 


Lace Twine and Indian Clubs for Ladies. 
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SUITS AND SUNDRIES. 


FIRE ARMS. 





Spalding’s, Reach’s, The Union, and all 


Including Suits and Score Books. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Treatise on the use of tackle, and sample 20 ft. of Clark’s Silk Finished 


CAMERAS and Materials by the BLAIR Tourograph Co. for Amateurs. 
Lenses of high grade, with instruction books. 


LAWN. TENNIS. 


Send 3 cents for Catalogue, and a Combined Foot and Metric’Rule wiil 
be mailed you, free; or call for them. 


Gymnasium Goods, and a series of Books on Athletic Exercises. 
Skates, Canoes, Cameras and Photo Materials used by the Amateur Associa- 
tion, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Magnifying, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Clay Pigeons, the humane substitute for live 
Pigeons, Knives, Taxidermy Specimens 
of pet dogs and birds. 


GUNPOWDER. 


Curtiss & Harvey, used by Dr. Carver, bina the ‘‘ Wood,” a nearly smoke- 
less powder, used by Capt. Bogardus. Waterproof 
Paper Gun Shells. 


PROMPTLY AND WELL MADE TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 


Scroll Saws for Amateurs, Waterproofing for Shoes, Oil for Sewing 
Machines, Chess, Checkers and Dominoes, Bicycles Shopworn, viz. : 
A few Yale, Harvard, and other new ones. 
Call for special prices. 


B. KITTREDGE & CoO., 


CINCINNATI. O. 


BICYCLES 


RS Columbia, American Star & English Machines. 



























New and Second-hand. 


Base Ball Supplies, 


Special Rates for Clubs. 


Linen Line, FREE. 


Ice and Roller 





Ball and other Games, 


Hammocks, Camp-stools, Fireworks, 






> THE +< 


JOHN WickiNson QompANy, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BICYCLE BICYCLES, _ TRICYCLEs, 
SUNDRIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, LACROSSE. 


HELMETS, 
BICYCLE 


TENNIS HOSE, 


Any Shade, $1.75 each. To wear with knee- 







































POLO CAPS pants. Double heel is Se, ed 
Any Color, $1.00 each. 20¢ toes regular LAWN TENNIS SHOE 
All Free by mail on re thickness on foot and . 
ceipt of price ankle, but increased Navy Blue Canvas, Leather Trimmed, all 





in thickness on limbto sizes, 
i make it symmetrical. $3. 50 per pair, Pre Prepaid for $3.75. 
BICYCLE f In Navy Blue and Black, BICYCLE SHOE, 
‘ $1.25 per pair, prepaid. 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 





Same as above, with heel, at same price. 





MADE. j BOATS, TENTS, CAMPING OUTFITS, FISHING 
SEND i TACKLE, 
Ss jy CRICKET AND BASE BALL GOODS, 


emcee GAMES AND PASTIMES 
FOR IN AND OUT OF DOORS AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 


>+ BATHING « OR + SWIMMING + FRONKS. *< 


Send 25, 35 or 50 cents for a pair of fine woven Bathing Trunks. Send 























size of waist. We guarantee satisfaction for the money sent. 
— AGENTS FOR THE — 
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Send for No. 800 Caneibate. and Price List. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON Co., 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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1885—~~~ WIDE. AWAKE~~~ 1885. 


THE MAGAZINE OF TRUE STORIES. 


Foremost in pleasure.giving. Foremost in practical helping. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


. DOWN THE RAVINE. By Cuarves EGsaerr 
Crappock. No storyin young folks’ literature for the 
last ten years has approached this in combined originality, 
humor, and picturesque strength. Illustrations by E. H. 
Garrett. 

HOW THE MIDDIES SET UP SHOP. 
ADELINE D, ‘T. WHITNEY. 
a first-rate detective story too. 

IN LEISLER’S TIMES. By EvsripceE S. Brooks. 
A stirring tale, historically true, of the days when New 
York City was peopled with Knickerbocker Dutch, 
Indians, wolves and bears. 24 illustrations by Wm. T. 
Smedley. 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT. 
CHAMPNEY. 
Stories. 


By 
A jolly business story, and 


By Lizzim W. 
The second of the Wipk Awake Wonder 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


Adventure, Congenial Art and Science, and Novel 
ndustries. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. Several 
articles. By MARGARET SIDNEY. For those girls who 
don’t do 2 apg seme work, never tried pottery painting, 
and haven’t an idea of the last new craze in art work, yet 
who must support themselves. 

HOW THE. BOOJUMS WENT DOWN THE 
CRATER. By TEN orf THE Boojums. 

AFTER BUFFALOES. By Lieut. C. E. S. Woop. 

AT PUSSY-CAT PALACE. By Amanpa B. 
Harris. The history of the XI Xthcentury happy thought. 

A DAHABEEAH WRECK. ByJuLianB. ArNoLp. 

A YOUNG NUMISMATIST. By M. B. Batrarp. 

THE SCARABAZUS CLUB. By F. CuEszoro. 

LAZY BARBERRY’S AMBITION. By F. H. 
THROOP. 

A WINDMILL PILGRIMAGE. By Amanpa B. 
Harris. 

AMONG THE GYPSIES. By M.H.CatHerwoop. 


A Group of Four True Western Stories. 


WAGON-TIRE CAMP. By Kate Foore. 

THE RICH MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
HELEN SWEET. 

OUR VENTURE. By 

HOW WALTER FO 
FiLora HayNes Apponyt. 


A Group of Four True Early N. E. Stories. 


By Mary E. Wikrns, from original records and docu- 
ments :— 
I. The Bound Girl. II. Deacon Thomas 

Wales’ Will. III. An Adopted Daughter. 

IV. The Horse-house Deed. 


A Group of Four True Plantation Stories. 
By Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT, her own girlhood : — 

I, Crazy Sally. II. Uncle Primus and Do 
Turban. III. The Big English Bull. I 
William-Rufus. 


By 


ANE ANDREWS. 


ND HIS FATHER. By 





WHEN I WAS A BOY IN CHINA. A dozen 
articles by YAN Puou LEE, son of a Mandarin. 

THE POPSY STORIES. Stories by “H. H.,” about 
a determined little Western girl. 

WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD. By 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. ‘Ten drawings by Lungen. 
CHILD-LIFE IN VENICE. ‘Two articles, with 

twenty drawings by Joseph Pennell. 

THE CHRISTMAS FRONTISPIECE IN 
COLORS, which L. Prang & Co. are reproducing in 
some twenty colors, from the water-color by F. H. 
Lungren, will surpass anything ever before attempted in 
magazine making. 


Strong, Practical, and Educational Serial 


Articles, 

of twelve chapters each, inthe C. Y. R. F. U. department. 

The Children of Westminster Abbey, Rosr 
G. KINGSLEY. Souvenirs of My Time, JEssIE 
BENTON FREMONT. The Temperance Teachings 
of Science, Prof. A. B. PALMER. Boys’ Heroes, 
EpWARD EvERETT HALE. Ways to Do Things, 
Various AuTHorsS. Entertainments in Chem- 
istry, HARRY W.TyLer. The Making of Pictures, 
Saran W. WuitmMAanN. Search Questions in 
American Literature, Oscar Fay ADAMs. 


Heroines of the English Poets. 


Twelve selections from famous poems, each accompanied 
by a superb full-page illustration. F. H. Lungren is now 
at work upon this remarkable series of drawings : — 


Cuaucer’s Grisilde. SpeNncer’s Una. HERRICK’S 
Corrina. SHAKESPEARE’s Cordelia. Scott’s Ellen. 
WorpswortnH’s Lucy. CoLerRIpGrE’s Genevieve. 
Keat’s Madeline. Burns’ Highland Mary. 
TENNYSON’sS Enid. Mrs. BRownINno’s Aurora Leigh. 
RoBErT BROWNING’s Balaustion. 

WIDE AWAKE is only $8.00 a year. 


a specimen copy. 


POSTSCRIPT. For the little brothers and sisters 
and friends too young to read WipE Awake, D. LotHrop 
& Co. publish three charming magazines, all finely illus- 
trated. 


Send for 


|} BABYLAND. For baby and mamma in the nursery. 


| OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Large beautiful pictures, aainty stories, funny rhymes, 

large type, and heavy paper. 50 cents. 

For 
youngest readers at home and at school. True stories of 
pets, wild animals, and foreign child life. 75 full-page 
pictures. $1.00. 

THE PANSY. For both week day and Sunday reading. 
Edited by ‘‘ Pansy”’ herself, and bright and wise as all 
her books are. Many pictures. $1.00. 

aap The C. Y. F. R.U. Reading Course in WipE AWAKE 
is also issued, with some additional matter, as a new 
monthly, especially adapted for reading clubs and schools, 
under the title of CHauTAUQUA YOUNG FoLks’ JoURNAL, 
at only 75 cents a year. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


MONEY IN POLITICS. By Hon. J. K. Upton, late 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States. A complete 
history of money as a circulating medium in the United 
States, including silver coinage, with a solid array of facts 
relating to the “‘double standard.” (In press.) 

ODE: INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 
By WILL1amM WorpswortH. With full page illustra- 
tions by Hassam, Garrett, Lungren, Taylor, Miss 
Humphrey, and other of our best artists. It forms one 
of the finest gift-books of the season. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
Turkey morocco, $5.00. 

AN ENDLESS CHAIN. By Pansy. 
Ester Ried Series, though a distinct sto 

KINGDOM OF HOME (THE). 
Home Lovers. The choicest poems from all sources and 
all times. Selected and arranged by Arthur Gilman. 
Unequalled as a wedding gift. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 
Russia leather binding, seal Erain, $6. 

A_FAMILY FLIGHT AROUND HOME. By 
Rev. E. E. Hate and Susan Hate. Gilt, $2.50. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. Go.pvEN TREAs- 
uRY. Book oF PrRaIsE. THE BALLAD Book. MARMION, 
Lapy or THE LAKE, AND LAy OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


The last of the 
of itself, $1.50. 
Home Poems for 


| 
| 
| 





TENNYSON’S PoEMS. MIND AND WorDs OF JESUS. 
PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. Beautifully illustrated, square 
16mo volumes, elegantly printed on the finest paper. Nine 
vols. Vellum cloth, plain, $1.25 each. Extra cloth, tinted 
edges, $1.50. Imitation calf, full gilt, $2.00. Morocco, 
full gilt, $3.00. 

UT OF DARKNESS. By Mary A. LATHBURY. 
uarto, elegant floral cover, $3.00. Coes edges, $3.00. 
E GREAT COMPOSERS. By HEzeExk1iAnH But- 

TERWORTH. Illustrated from portraits and drawings by 

F.H. Lungren. $1.00. 

ILLUSTRATED POEMS. Beautifully bound in cloth 
or chromocovers, fringed. Among theseare such favorites 
as the following : ‘‘ How Lisa loved the King,” by George 
Eliot ; ‘The Lost Chord,” by Adelaide ‘A. Procter; Ten- 
nyson’s “Book” and “Maud”; “O, may fo the 
Choir invisible,” by George Eliot, etc., etc. Price in 
either style of binding, $1.50. 

RAINY DAY PLAYS. By Mrs. Francis A. Hum- 
PHREY. With twelve full-page drawings by ‘ Boz.” 
Quarto, illuminated board covers, 50 cents. 

Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. Catalogue of 

2,000 choice books free. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ys 





THE ROYAL MAIL 


Won, in 1884, the Fastest World’s Record for 1-4, 1-2, 3-4, 
1,3,4 and 5 miles, thus being 


THE LEADING TRICYCLE! 


We offer it as the EASIEST RUNNING TRICYCLE niade, and 
invite examination of these advantages and specialties of the, two-track 
pattern, viz.: the front wheel runs in the same track as the large, thus 
avoiding friction of three tracks. Especially of advantage in country roads 
where the small front wheel, if in the centre as in three-track machines, 
runs in the rough horse path and also strikes stones and obstacles. In this 
such are easily passed over. Also, the front wheel being on the side, access 
is easier, especially for ladies. Also the front wheel is larger than others, 
thus running easier. They are largely used in England and giving great 
satisfaction here. Don’t fail to examine. . 

CAMBRIDGE, Dec, 3, i884. 
Ba Messrs. WM. ReaD & Sons. 

Gentlemen: 1 am much pleased with the Royal Mail two-track Tricycle 
that I purchased of you. I do not see any that appear to me so well 
adapted to my purposes, and I use my machine every day that it is practi- 
cable for me to go out. Yours truly, 

ARTHUR GILMAN, 


Send Stamp for Circulars. 


ROYAL MAIL BICYCLE WMI. READ & SONS, 


Also holds the Fastest World’s Record, one 107 Washington Street, ~ - BOSTON. 
mile in 2.39. SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS. 


= » ZACHARIAS & SMITH 
WHEEL Sonas, aa” 
ae, | KP BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 
q ‘ 0 ans WZ ’ 
Poems of Bi¢ydling. 7p LAMP. TOOL BAG, AND 
ee NS a LUGGAGE CARRIER 
la si er ae ™ For both Orank and Star Machines. 


eighty pages, bound in 








pale blue cloth, with orna- 


mental bicycling design in | fl SONG OF THE WHEEL. 


white and gold, containing 


= Sentimental and Humorous | WORDS BY CHARLES E. PRATT. MUSIC BY GEORGE J. HUSS, 


poems of bicycling, with 


nearly fifty illustrations. 


Price, $1.75, postpaid. With a Handsome Fictorial Title Page. 


Out of town orders should PRIicsE, 15 CEWTS. 


be accompanied by check One dozen copies to one address, $1.50. 
vr P. O. order. 


WHITE, STOKFS & ALLEN, Publishers, | THE WHEELMAN CO., 


No, 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. | BOSTON, MASS. 


BUTCHER @YCLOMETER 











CAN BE 


READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate, 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 


record, 
PRICE, $10.00.. : 
Can be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER C0., 


Send for Circular. 7 838 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


DPT] | . used on this Magazine, are made 
PRI N TING INKS. by GEO. H. MORRILL & CO., 





Boston and New York. 




















WESTERN TOY G 


A. SCHOENINGER, President. 


495 TO 503 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO. 


* THE OTTO TRICYCLE. * 


The cut represents a large Tricycle suitable for ladies and gents. It is one 


of the strongest machines 


made, being reliable, safe, and casy running; comparing favorably with the higher priced machines already in 











a i Ti SSE AS 
cei ASSAGSxr 


the market, especially in 
the matter of durability, 
workmanship, and finish. 
No. 10 has steel wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
42 in. hind and 16 in, front. 
Price, : . ~$65.00 
No. 11 has steel wire 
wheels, with rubber tires, 
4S in. hind and 16 in. front. 
Price, ‘ - $85.00 
3RIEF.—Two 4$ in, driv- 
ing and one 16 in. front 
steering wheel, 2 x 3{ in. 
moulded red rubber tire, 
434 x 61g driving hubs, 
cylindrical cone steering 
head, rack and pinion steer- 
ing rod, adjustable spade 
handles, adjustable "| slat 
rod, double-cranked pedal 
shaft, 514 in. throw, chain 
driving, balance gear, tu- 
bular frame, and safety 
stays; plain universal bear- 
ings to main and pedal 
shaft, adjustable cones to 
front wheel, special com 
pensating gear and band 
brake; S spring suspension 


saddle ; tool bag, wrench 


and oil-can. Total width, 40 in.; weight, 96 pounds; finish, enamelled, with nickeled trimmings. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 





KEEP ALSO A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


Boys’ Maree- Wireeled Velocivedes 


— AND — 


om be) Pel YY Cle Ss. 


IN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 





For Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. 





IHlugtratecl Cataloguep Furnished on application. 





























CENTURY IN 1885. 


The important feature of THE CENTURY MaGazINE for the year 1885 — indeed, 
perhaps the most important ever undertaken by the magazine — is a series of separate 


PAPERS ON THE CIVIL WAR, 


written by general officers high in command at the time either upon the Federal or the 
Confederate side. The Battle of Shiloh and the siege of Vicksburg will be among 
those described by General U. S. Grant. Articles by Generals Longstreet, Beauregard, 
Lew Wallace, McClellan, D. H. Hill, Gordon, Rosecrans, Fitz John Porter, Hunt, 
Pleasonton, Newton, Admiral Porter, and many others will appear. Papers chronicling 
special events, personal reminiscences of prominent military leaders now dead, brief 
sketches entitled “ Recollections of a Private,” descriptions of auxiliary branches of 
the service, etc., etc., will supplement the more important series by the various generals. 
A strict regard for accuracy will guide the preparation of the illustrations, for which 
THE CENTURY has at its disposal a very large quantity of photographs, drawings, 
portraits, maps, plans, etc., hithereto unused. 


OTHER FEATURES OF ‘“‘THE CENTURY” 


include a new novel by W. D. Howells— the story of an American business man; 
novelettes by Henry James, Grace Denio Litchfield, and others; short stories by 
“ Mark Twain,” “Uncle Remus,” Frank R. Stockton, H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, 
H. H., Julian Hawthorne, and other equally well-known writers. There will be an important series of papers 
on the New North-west; articles by W. D. Howells on ‘‘Tuscan Cities,” illustrated with reproductions of 
etchings by Pennell; papers on Sport and Adventnre, Astronomy, Architecture, History, Sanitary Draining, etc. 

Readers of THE CENTURY (the circulation of which is now 160,000 monthly) may feel sure of keeping 
abreast of the times on leading subjects that may properly come within the province of a monthly magazine. 
Subscriptions may date from any time. Price, $4.00 a year, 25 cts. a number, All booksellers and news- 
dealers sell it and take subscriptions, or remittance may be made to the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 











fp SUPERB GIFT-BOOK. 





De insetiomgila’ 
ofa Re 
HE finest volume about American 

sports and outdoor life that has | 
| been published in this country, | 


q Hartford ty. 
PORT WITH 


GUN »° ROD 


In American Woods and Waters. 















.~ Edited by ALFRED M. MAYER. 
r \ Mote. niacin Tee 
fj °& *,* Royal octavo, about nine hundred pages, printed on very heavy 


highly calendered plate paper, made expressly for it. Fifty separate 
and distinct articles, each one by an expert. The volume contains ten 
Sull-page Fapan proofs, and six hundred illustrations, costing 
over thirty thousand dollars. 

Among the contributors are Chas. C. Ward, the Earl of 
Dunraven, FJames Gordon, Lew Wallace, fames A. Henshall, 
George Bird Grinnell, Fohn Muir, F. Harrison Mills, 
Frederick Schwatka, Maurice Thompson, Fohn Burroughs, 
Alfred M. Mayer, Wm. M. Tileston, and W. McKay Laffan. 


The leading American artists and engravers are repre- 
sented. Price, in unique and beautiful embossed leather 
binding, 1 vol., $15; in 2 vols., $18. In full cloth binding, 
gilt edges, 1 vol., $10; 2 vols., $12. Sold by subscription. 
If no agent is near, copies may be ordered of the publishers. 
Send for specimen pages, free. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New-York, 
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